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FOREWORD 


The present work deals with the problem of God 
from the view-point of Nyaya-Vaiiesika philosophy. It is 
well-known that the Buddhist and the Jaina whose systems of 
thought had no room for Isvara led regular crusade against 
the orthodox theistic schools. Leaving aside the Lokayata, 
even the Saihkhya and the Mimarhsaka each in his own way 
and for specific reasons peculiar to his view-point were 
opponents of Isvaravada. The theistic philosophers of the 
different schools were consequently compelled to array 
themselves against this common opposition in a sort of 
common defence. This happened before Udayana and 
continued for sometime after him. Yamunacarya’s 
livarasiddhij Utp ala’s Isvarapratyabhijm^ Sadyojyoti’s JVares- 
varapariksd 'etc. are some of the best known ’works in this 
field. But the crown and glory of the literature bearing on 
this subject is the Nydyakusumanjali of Udayana. Other 
works, though of comparatively minor importance, followed 
in later ages almost in every theistic system. But Udayana 
seems to have said the last word on the subject, so far as the 
theistic proofs are concerned. 

It is, therefore, in tlie fitness of things that the present 
writer has focussed his attention on the position taken up by 
Udayana in his ^{ydyakusumdnjali. The writer has dealt 
at some length on the moral arguments in support of the 
existence of God. He presents the views of those thinkers 
whose ways of thinking are determined by their respect for 
what is usually kno^vn as svahhavavdda (Lokayata), as 
Prakrtivdda (Saihkhya) or as saktivada (Mimamsaka) and 
criticises them in the manner of Udayana. A special 
chapter has been added to clear up the position of the 
Mimamsaka thinkers of the Prabhakara school, viz, Salika- 
natha and Bhavanatha, ^vho found fault %vith the Nyaya- 
VaiSestka conception of Isvara as the supervisor of human 
adrsta. Two separate chapters have been devoted to the 
exposition of Buddhist and Jaina view-points. The section 
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on Buddhism is based on Santaraksita’s Tatlvasamgraha and its 
commentary by Kamala^ila, while the chapter on Jama 
philosophy IS based on Saddariana-samticcaya of Hanbha- 
drasun and its commentary by Gunaratna The work closes 
with a short discourse on the nature of God and in the two 
appendices which follow there arc some notes on the position 
on Kan ad a as a thcistic philosopher and on the difference 
between the Yoga and and the Nyaya conceptions of God 
As for myself I have every reason to believe that the 
present work ivill be properly appreciated by the academic 
world as a pioneer work in the field The subject taken up 
IS admittedly as wide m its scope as it is deep in its implica- 
tions and though it may strike one that the writer has been 
comparatively narrow in his outlook in respect of the availa- 
ble source of information regarding the purvapaKsa literature, 
it has been certainly wise on his part to have confined 
himself mostly to a single line of approach or defence, viz, 
Nyaya-Vaisesika 

Let me commend this book which comes from the pen 
of a young scholar who has trained himself up in both the 
traditional and modern methods of research to the academic 
world in an age when astounding scientific achievements 
testifying man’s superiority over nature tend to strike at the 
root of our belief m the existence of a Superme Being who is 
posited as the author of this physical world, who is regarded 
as omnipresent and omniscient controlling human destinies 
and possessing unimpeded knowledge, will and volition 

^ansArrC GACi'RiNAm: Sastsj 

Calcutta 

March, 1961 



PREFACE 


The present work embodies substantially the results 
of my research on Nyaya-Vaisesika tlieism ivhich was sub- 
mitted m 1960 for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy of the 
University of Calcutta 

After I had completed my post groduate studies my 
revered teacher Dr Satkan Mookerjee M A , Ph D , the then 
Asutosh Professor of Sanskrit, Calcutta Umversity, advised 
me to contmue my study m Nyaya Vaisesika philosophy and 
it was at his suggestion that I focussed my attention on the 
problem of Nya} a-Vaisesika theism But before I could 
make any progress Dr Mookeijee left Calcutta and joined 
the Nava-Nalanda Mahavihara as its Director Then I 
approached Dr Gaurinath Sastri, another teacher of mme, 
for gmdance and he gave his consent to act as my supervisor 
I feel It a solemn duty to express my deep sense of gratitude 
to him for all his affectionate encouragement and abiding 
interest in my work I must also express my indebtedness 
to my acarya Pandit Anantakumar Njaya Tarkatirtha of 
Sanskrit College ^vlthout whose able guidance it would never 
have been possible for me to understand some of the most 
outstandmg cardinal texts on the subject I must also 
record here my debt of gratitude to late Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr Jogendranath Tarka-Vedantatirtha for the encourage- 
ment that he gave me ivhen I was preparing my thesis 

I would like also to record my sincerest thanks to 
Pandit Namgopal Tarkatirtha of the Publication Department 
of the Sanslit College, Dr Sisirkumar Mitra, M A , LL B , 
D Phil and Sri Bimal Krishna Matilal, M A , for the active 
interest they took in seeing the work through the press 

Jadavpur University G Bhattacharyva 

CaIcutta-32 
hlarch, 1961 



INTRODUCTION 


Rightly does Udayana observe in his Xydyakusumanjali 
that people professing allegiance to different faiths agree in 
regarding God in some form or other as the source of their 
inspiration and the guiding principle of their life. Yet it is 
most surprising that almost all the different systems of philo- 
sophy, orthodox and heterodox, have tried to prove that the 
concept of God is logically untenable. In our ordinary life 
we seem to believe in the existence of God who is a benevolent 
personality, omniscient and all-powerful, through whose 
infinite grace and compassion the entire world-order runs. 
Whenever we are in difficulties and fail to overcome them, 
when trails and vicissitudes upset our programme of life, 
we seek to derive strength and courage from what we call 
God — not knowing whether that God resides within us or 
occupies an exalted throne elsewhere in the universe. It is, 
therefore, the theologians all over the world have through 
ages devoted themselves to the task of inspiring people and 
encouraging them in their hours of depression and despon- 
dency. Notwithstanding all this, the discerning mind has 
questioned the utility and purpose of admitting the concept 
of God and refused to be swayed by popular judgment and 
belief. In Indian philosophy we find not only the Garvakas, 
the Buddhists and the Jainas engaging themselves in setting 
aside the case for the recognition ofGod as the supreme princi- 
ple standing at the background of creation, preservation and 
annihilation of this world, but the so-called orthodox schools 
of Indian Philosophy, viz, the Mimamsa, the Samkhya and 
the Vedanta — have all agreed in denouncing the concept of 
God as the Ultimate Reality. In this context of stiff opposi- 
tion it is gratifying to find that the Nyaya-Vaisesika system 
of Indian thought has taken up cudgels against the ruthless 
criticisms made by his opponents. 

So far as the Vaisesikasutras are concerned we do not 
light upon any text that would establish beyond doubt that 
their author championed the cause of theism. There is 
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only one suira where some commentators have tried to read a 
reference to God while others, at the same time, have cate- 
gorically registered their disapproval of the same interpreta- 
tion and tried to explain the text in a different way. As far 
as the Mydyasnlras are concerned it must be admitted that 
the term Isvara has neither been specifically mentioned in 
the context where the nature of dtman has been discussed nor 
any dissertation has been attempted to explain the concept 
of God. It may be mentioned that in the Jsfydyasutras IV- i. 
19-21 God has been conceived as the ordainer of the indivi- 
dual destiny which has, however, led scholars to surmise 
that this reference in an unexpected quarter raise suspi- 
cion as to whether the author of the J{ydyasutras was a theist 
or not. But it must be said in all fairness that since the 
days of Vatsyayana, the author of the }{ydyabha^^a and 
Uddyotakara, the author of the Nydyavdritika^ the Nyaya posi- 
tion has become absolutely theistic and the reason for the same 
may be discovered in the conflict of the J^ydya-Vaisesika 
^ teachers with their opponents — the Buddhists and the Jainas. 
It is worthy of notice in this connection that though Vatsya- 
yana, Uddyotakara and Vacaspati, the author of the JSfydya- 
vdrttikatdtparyatikd were sturdy champions of the cause of 
theism, yet the most staggering blow to the Buddhist position 
was dealt by Udayana who in his JVyayakusnmdnjali vindicated 
theism in a very efficient manner. Udayana is well-known 
for his trenchant logic and his work is looked upon as the most 
cardinal text on this subject. History tells us that Jnanalri, 
a most formidable Buddhist dialectician, refuted theistic 
arguments in liis fharahkangakdrikd. Udayana who came 
after him had enough confidence in him to meet the argu- 
ments advanced by JnanasrI and declared in a most emphatic 
way that he rescued theism from the clutches of the Buddhist 
critics. The work of Udayana led all later Nyaya-Vaisesika 
witers under a deep debt of gratitude who all derived inspira- 
tion from his outstanding work. Even the great Gangefo- 
padhyaya, who set forth a most masterly defence of theism 
in his magnum opuSy Taitvadnidmam, followed in the foot-steps 
of Udayana. 
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In the' present thesis, which is divided into seven chapters, 
I have at the outset sought to advance the moral argument 
of the existence of God Thus, I have argued how the 
concept of God is required to be postulated as the determinant 
for the fruition of karman It has also been pointed out 
that svabhavavada, as sponsored by the Carvaka, is untenable 
and in this content I have endeavoured my best to be thor- 
ough m my treatment of causality as an ontological pnnciple 
In the second chapter, I have dealt with the antitheistic 
arguments of the Prabhakaras and have tried to bring out the 
futility in the view-point ofscholars who charge the Mimamsa 
mth atheism I have been drawn in the third chapter to an 
elaborate exposition of the antitheistic position of the Bud- 
dhists I have tried to be scrupulously faithful to the 
celebrated exponents of Buddhist thought and, I believe, my 
treatment will enable my readers to understand the problem 
in a clear perspective The fourth chapter deals with the 
criticisms as advanced by the Jamas The Jamas have vehe- 
mently criticised the causal argument of the existence of 
God as advanced by the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher and 
have brought out the futility in the effect character of the 
universe In the fifth chapter, I have shoivn how the Nyaya- 
Vaiksika philosophers have squarely and boldly faced the 
sledge hammer blows of the antitheists In this connection 
I have been drawn to a cntical examination of the Buddhist 
position which seeks to discard the existence of God on the 
basis of non-cogmtion {anupalahdhi) Udayana has shown 
that the charge of non-perception cannot be substantiated 
by logic I have tried to bnng out m a nut shell the implica- 
tions of different theories of error and have shown how 
Udayana has succeeded m overthrowing the doctrine of 
asatkhyatt as sponsored by the Madhyamika school of Bud- 
dhist thought Thus, the theory, that God may be presented 
through misapprehension {asatkhyaty upanita) as the subject 
{paksd) of the inference which seeks to nullify the existence 
of God, has been criticised m all its perspective The sixth 
chapter deals with a critique of the antitheistic arguments 
1 have shown how Udayana has set aside the contentions of 
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the opponent against the causal argument of the Naiyayika. 
I have endeavoured my best to give a dispassionate and 
faithful exposition of the treatment as advanced by Udayana. 
A study of this chapter will throw welcome light on the 
implications of the eight proofs of the existence of God as 
advanced by Udayana. My last chapter is on the nature of 
God. The belief in monotheism is rather common to all 
theistic schools of Indian philosophy. But the Vedantic 
dialecticians have pointed out logical inaccuracies in the 
monotheistic conception of the Naiyayika. In the appendices 
I have tried to show that the architectonic plan of the 
Vaisesika metaphysics cannot entirely dispense with God’s 
agency which is strictly demanded by logical necessity. I 
have also made a comparative study of the Nyaya and the 
Patanjala conceptions of God. The Yoga admits God only 
as an object of meditation and devotion and in his opinion 
the unseen potency {adrsta) is competent enough to produce 
effects. God does not take any initiative in determining the 
course of the individual. 

It must be mentioned here that in my approach to 
the study of the problem I have always gone to the sources 
and have not in any place depended on second-hand informa- 
tion available through translation etc. My originality lies in 
the faithful reproduction of the most difficult texts of the 
masters through a foreign medium. And, I am sure, I have 
tried my best to represent them as clearly and correctly as 
possible. I am sure, the limitations of a foreign tongue to be 
the vehicle of a most abstruse pattern of thought have, at 
places, stood in the way of a clearer and more effective 
exposition. But, that could not be helped. Still I might 
claim sympathetic consideration from my readers for the 
reason that I have not chosen to avoid difficulties and 
ntricacies which are involved in the respective positions of the 
theists and their opponents. The language of the Neo-logic 
texts is extremely difficult. The language of Udayana also 
is most cryptic. But I have tried my best to put them before 
the intellectuals of the world with as much precision and 
perspicuity as possible. All that I may claim is that my attempt 
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STUDIES IN NYAIA VAISE^IKA TUCISM 


I felt by us but accrue as a result of our manifold activities 
It i"! our activities that give nse to adr^ta which in its turn 
produces happiness or misery It becomes clear, therefore, 
j that the postulation of adr^ta is based upon the tacit assump 
tion of the principle of causaUty 

The Carvaka, therefore, goes to the root of the problem 
and maintains that causality has no legs to take its stand 
upon CausaUty, according to the Carvaka, is nothing 
but a fictitious relation between any two events, one following 
the other Such a relation between an antecedent and a con- 
‘ sequent is not an object of perceptual cognition Perception 

IS, according to the CarvSka, the only means of valid cogni- 
tion and those objects which do not come under the purview 
of perceptual knowledge have no existence The pnnaple 
of causality — that every event has a cause or that every 
phenomenon is related to some phenomenon preceding it — 
is a matter of common belief Such an assumption of causal 
principle lacks the ^practical degree of precision, fixed 
and determined ’ Causality is nothing but an imaginary 
relation between two phenomena Perception is not an 
warrant for causality Though the two events X and Y, as 
such, are perceived, their causal connection may even remain 
dubious ‘ 

The Realist asserts that causality is determined bv 
the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference (anvq),a-^a-iy 
iiTcka) Invanability of succession is ascertained by percep- 
tion Every consequent is found to be connected with some 
particular antecedent or group of antecedents But tlie 
Carvaka emphaUcally declares that the element of invana- 
bihty and necessity of succession {ananyathasiddha mjata^ 
purvamrtitoa) is not entirely free from all doubts ^ In other 
words, causality cannot be assured with absolute certainty 
between two phenomena occunng in succession Wc 
observe that an event, suppose a pot, is invariably preceded 
by another event, i c , the potter, and causal connection is 

1 K&ryakarai^abl ave pratyak?am na tSvat rnSnam dtiannisvarupapratyakjc pi 
tatra samiayat NKuP p 41 

2 NiyamS nanyathas ddhyoi ca iankakalaAk tatvena navadharanSt NKuP 
p 41 
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sought to be established between these two events. But the 
Carvaka refuses to agree to it. For, he thinks that such 
sequence can merely vouch for the antecedence of the potter 
and the subsequence of the pot and nothing more. For, 
such sequence, he asserts, may be quite accidental and there 
is no guarantee to rule out the possibility of a change in 
the order in which the two events occur now. This logical 
or ontological nexus between two events constitutes the 
backbone of invariable concomitance {vydpti) through which 
validity of inference is warranted. But the Carvaka does 
not pin his faith to inference as a means of valid cogni- 
tion because its invariable character cannot be proved beyond 
all vestiges of doubt. The Naiyayika may contend that it is 
the perceptible objects alone {pratyaksayogya) that can be 
denied. Knowledge of the negatum {pratiyogin) is an essential^ 
condition for its negation. So fictitious objects cannot be 
denied. The denial of causality presupposes the knowledge of 
causality as its condition. So in both denial and affirmation 
of causality the reality of causality stands unassailed. 

But the Carvaka is not convinced by the argument put 
forward by the Naiyayika, for the former believes that the 
cognition of fictions is not an impossibility.^ The Carvaka 
admits the cognition of the negatum as a condition for the 
cognition of negation. But, in his opinion, it is not required 
that the negatum must be a real entity. In a case of error, 
therefore, the superimposed object is a fiction, pure and sim- 
ple; and still we have the knowledge of such a fiction. When 
the rope is mistaken for the snake, the Carvaka argues, it h 
a fictitious snake and not the real one which becomes the 
content of erroneous knowledge. Hence there is no bar to 
the negation of a fiction {alikaprattyogi abhdvak). The 
Carvaka thus sets aside the contention of the Naiyayika that 
if causal relation is to be negated the opponent would be 
constrained to admit the reality of causal relation. 

The plea of the Carvaka, the Naiyayika observes, is 

1. Mama Iva pramitasyS jatkhyaty abhyupagarnSn na nijcdhyS 'prasiddhir lU. 
NKuP , p 41 

Compare abo, Pratiyogi c5 satkhyaty upanlta Jti smartavyam NKuPM , p 47. 
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not attested by experience and as such does not cany any 
conviction. The Naiyayika is confident enough about his 
own position and feels no difficulty in recording a staunch 
protest against the sceptical position. The Nyaya-Variesika 
Realist asserts the fundamental principle of causality. To 
him, an uncaused event is a contradiction in terms. An 
event occurs but it is free from any prior contingency — is 
logically inadmissible. The uniform regularity of succession 
of any two events brings about the validity of causal relation. 
A follo^vs B with regularity and there is no lapse from this 
universal nexus. Udayana retorts that if the Carvaka is an 
uncompromising sceptic and thinks, like Hume, causality to 
be a subjective concept, he should not have sought the aid of 
words to communicate his ideas to others. Or, to put it in 
other words, the Carvaka will be constrained to admit a 
causal relation between the word and the meaning signified 
by it when he is found to employ a particular expression for 
the purpose of conveying a particular meaning. 

Let us now examine the four possible alternatives which 
the Carvaka advances for the repudiation of causality. 
Udayana in his M)d^aku5umdnjali has studied all these 
arguments and offered meticulous criticism of the same. 

Firstly, an effect is produced from what is not a cause. 
Or, in other words, we do not deny that an effect is produced 
and that there is something which produces it. But what 
produces an effect is not a cause (hetu-nUedha) Secondly, 
it may be maintained that an event is not produced at all 
{hhuti-nisedha). It is ordinarily understood that an object 
is produced. But this is not the actual state of things. 
The very fact of origination is denied. Thus, whUe the first 
view admits origination, the second one denies it altogether. 
In the first view what is denied is this: That which 
produces an effect is not its cause. It is, however, common 
to both the cases that there is no such thing as cause and 
that causality, viz, the relation between a cause and an 
effect, is an ungrounded fiction. 

Let us now study the third and the fourth views which 

1 Hetv abhave bhavanam labhyate. NKuP , p 49 
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fbHow directly from the first one. Thus, the first view holds, 
as we have seen, that what is not a cause produces an effect. 
Now, if we carefully study the implications of what is not a 
cause, we shall see that it means either the effect itself or 
a fiction or void.^ The third Mew is that an effect is pro- 
duced by itself. An event happens from what is identical 
with itself (sm), i.e., an event is not caused by something 
different from it. Fourthly, an event happens from something 
which is not real {anupakhya). 

It must be mentioned in this context that we have not 
been able to trace any one of these alternatives in the extant 
works of the Carvakas. It may be that Udayana had first- 
hand knowledge of such texts in which some or all of these 
views were discussed. Or, it is equally plausible that he got 
them from floating traditions which he considered to be so 
much authoritative that he could not disbelieve their 
authority. In the absence of further material we propose to 
criticise the aforesaid views in the manner in which Udayana 
has done. 

With regard to the first alternative Udayana argues: 
If it be held by the Carvaka that an event happens from what 
is not a cause the Naiyayika would ask him to explain what 
prevents an effect from appearing at all times and what 
determines its appearance at a particular point of time.® 
As for the Naiyayika he explains the point by positing a 
cause which determines the character of an effect. If a 
cause as the determinant is not postulated it becomes difficult 
to account for the specific character of the effect. To be 
more explicit, we all know that a particular event happens 
at a particular point of time, neither earlier nor later. The 
Naiyayika asks how is it that the said event occurs at that 
specific point of time. If there is no cause which accounts 
for the emergence of that event at that definite point of time 
it may just happen at any other point of time earlier or later. 

t. Ahetui ca karyasvarupam ava$tu ca NKuP., p 50 

2. Hetunuedhe bhavanasya 'napeksatvena sarvadi bhavanam, avisesat NKu , 
p 51. 

Also, Bhav-anasva sattvasya ’vliesat sadataaatve karyasya kadlatkatvavyaghatah. 
NKuP., p.5I. 
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It IS the cause which prevents the effect from happening 
at any time other than when it exactly happens In other 
words, It is the cause which determines the character of an 
event 

The Carvaka has anticipated the force of logic in the 
argument of the Naiyayika as recorded in the preceding 
paragraph And he may, therefore, reply to the Naiyayika 
byjsaying that an event does not occur at all ^ The position 
of this school is that if origination itself is challenged and 
proved to be a hollow construction the postulation of a cause 
would not be necessary But Udayana retorts that origina- 
tion is warranted by perceptual cognition and it would be 
unreasonable to contradict it Udayana, therefore, enquires 
of the Carvaka about the underlying imphcation, if any, 
of his argument when he denies the very origination of an 
event Origination iS a matter of perceptual knowledge 
— a thing which did not exist in the past is found to appear at 
a later time And if it be held that the thing had not ongma- 
ted at all it would have to be admitted that the thing did not 
originate after its origination — that is to say, non-orgmation 
should be sought to be understood with reference to a future 
time after its origination — a position which is absurd on the 
face of it 

Let us now proceed to examme the third view of the 
Carvaka which seeks to refute causality The Carvaka might 
say that an event happens by itself In other words, it is not 
required of a thing to depend on anything beyond itself to 
visfcit'c Vi vTito Ttws tVit; 

of a cause and its effect But such a view does not carry any 
conviction as it cannot explain fortuitous occurance If 
it is held that an event would happen by itself the Naiyayika 
would point out that the event would not happen at all 
Since It IS an admitted fact that an event does not exist 
prior to its appearance it is not conceivable how it can 
exert causal efficiency upon the event ^ The cause invariably 

1 MM Dr Gopinath Kaviraj hutor cally traces this view to a form of Saivatavaia 
ortothe^d/^<U7ariu/ii ofthcSankhya SarasvaU BhacanStudttt WoX II, p 168 

2 Utpattel; purvam svayam asatah svotpattav aprabbutvena svasmad ib pak^I 
nupapattch NKu p 51 
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precedes the effect and if the effect be not existent pnor to its 
production there would be no cause and as a result no event 
would occur Moreover, the identity of a cause and its effect 
IS an absurdity and will flout the testimony of perception 
A person ^vho requires a piece of cloth is found to collect 
some quantity of yam, the material that produces the cloth 
— he does not take up the cloth itself for this purpose Had 
the effect been identical mth the cause he should have, in 
this case, collected the cloth and not the yam Time- 
sequence also IS a necessary factor in causal nexus and he 
who advocates absolute identity of a cause and its effect 
Ignores this fact as "well 

The Carvaka may not be silenced by the aforesaid 
argument of the Naiyayika and he may suggest yet another 
alternative to defend himself, viz, an event happens from 
what IS unreal If the Naiyayika insists upon a cause 
which brmgs an effect into existence the Carvaka might say 
that the same cause is void or unreality This hypothesis 
also is not free from absurdity ^Vhat is unreal or void is 
destitute of any manner of practical efficiency {arthaknya 
janakatva) If it be held that such an object is the cause, 
it ivould transpire that an effect may as well exist pnor to 
its production m view of the fact that void has no part to play 
in bnnging into existence a particular product at any parti- 
cular point of time and this would land us in the absurdity 
of a perpetual existence of the product, a position which is 
obviously untenable ^ 

Thus, the Naiyayika asserts that the opponent cannot 
but accept causaUty in order to avoid the absurdity involv- 
ed m the eternal non existence or existence of an event 
He avers that the occasionalness {kadaatkatta) of an event 
presupposes a preceding linut {avadhi) ^vhlch is described as 
the cause The pot was jion-existent pnor to its producuon 
and it IS only at a particular pomt of time that it is brought 
into existence How are we to account for this occasional 
nature of the pot ^ An antecedent fact comes m at this stage 

1 Anup3khN*a3>-a hctu^•e prag api sath-aprasaitau ptmab sadStananSpaiteb 
NKu p 52 
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which is technically called the cause. This explains the 
contingency of the effect to the satisfaction of the.Naiyayika. 

The Carvaka, however, does not believe in the ante- 
cedent fact {avadhi) as the determinant of any event. He 
does not question the contingency of any phenomenon but 
does not lend support to the way in which the Naiyayika 
seeks to explain the situation. The Naiyayika sets forth that 
the principle of causality can adequately explain the contin- 
gent character of the effect which is strongly contradicted by 
the Carvaka sceptic. 

We have studied in the foregoing paragraphs as many as 
four views of the Carvaka as recorded in the Nydyakusumd- 
njali of Udayana. We shall now refer to yet another view 
of the Carvaka known as svabhdvavdda. 

At the very outset we should be careful to point out that 
this view should not be confused with the third alternative 
discussed above. The word svabhdva comprises two parts: 
sva and bhdva. If it be held that an effect is produced by its 
own self {svd) the position would be identical with the third 
view, according to which an effect is brought into existence 
by its own identity without the aid of anything external to it. 
If it, however, be held that an effect is produced from bkdva^ 
i.e., dharma or property of its own, it may be enquired whether 
such property stands in the relation of identity or difference 
to the effect. In case the character [dharma) is regarded as 
identical with the subject [dharmin)^ i.e., the effect, it would 
mean that the effect is produced from itself. If, however, 
dkarma k regarded as something other than the dkanrein it 
would mean that an effect is produced from something 
different from it, which would be tantamount to the admis- 
sion of a cause.^ It is, therefore, that the Carvaka explains the 
implications of svabhdvavdda in the following manner. It is 
held by the Svabhavavadin that occasionalness [kdddcilkatva) 
in respect of the appearance of an effect is not contingent 
on any previous limit. That an object appears at a parti- 
cular point of time and not at another is due to the very 

I. Ysdy apv svabhlvah kSryam tad dharmo vS, Sdyah akasmSd iti nirascnai *va 
rasub, 8at>-e dharmajya k5ran?atvain aAgIkrtam eva. NKuP. , p 52 
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nature of the object itself. The Carvaka will point out that 
the Naiyayika need not be surprised at this for he also has 
accepted similar position when he says that it is the very 
nature of atomic magnitude to inhere in the atom and not in 
other places. It is well-known to a student of the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika school that atomic magnitude is an uncaused 
eternal entity and when such entity is held to inhere in one 
particular locus and not in any other, there is no other way 
but to adnut that it is its very nature to be so located. What 
holds good in the case of location in space will also hold good 
in the case of location in time. And as such occasionalness 
of an event may well be explained as due to its own nature 
and is in no way determined by any cause.^ 

Let us now try to understand the difference between 
svahkavavMa and the third view mentioned in a foregoing 
paragraph. According to the third view the effect is held 
to he produced by itself, i.e., the same thing has been 
described as the cause and the effect. Or, in other words, 
there is a limit to the appearance of an effect though the said 
limit is identical with itself. In the case of svabhavavada^ 
however, the question of limit does not arise at all. The 
occasionalness of an effect which has been sought to be 
explained in the third view by stating a limit is, in the case of 
svahhavavaduy explained as due to its very nature. 

It will not be out of place to mention in this context that 
Empiricists among Western philosophers did not accept the 
principle of causality. Thus, Hume holds that there is no 
logical justification for the assumption of a necessary relation 
between two events. Causal relation is nothing but a subjec- 
tive construction. Hume asserts that invariable happening 
in sucession of any two events engenders our habit of con- 
joining them as cause and effect. We hope that since A 
happens B ^vilI follow but this should not warrant us in 
upholding any necessary relation between them. Thus, 
Hume says: “It appears, then, that this idea of a necessary 
connexion among events arises from a number of similar 


1. KSlaniyamo 'py aheiuVa rva samgacchait. NKuB.. p 53. 
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instances which occur of the constant conjunction of 
these events; nor can that idea ever be suggested by any 
one of these instances, surveyed in all possible lights and 
positions. But there is nothing in a number of instances, 
different from every single instance, which is supposed 
to be exactly similar; except only, that after a repetition of 
similar instances, the mind is carried by habit, upon the 
appearance of one event, to expect its usual attendant, and 
to believe that it will exist. This connexion, therefore, 
which we feel in mind, this customary transition of the 
imagination from one object to its usual attendant, is the 
sentiment or impression from which we form the idea of power 
or necessary connexion”.^ The aforesaid view on causal 
relation advanced by the Empiricists of the West finds a 
striking parallel in Indian Philosophy where it has been said 
that if there is any causal relation between any two events the 
same should be understood as a purely subjective construction. 

The theist raises a storm of protest against the theory of 
natural origination [svahhavavada) and his arguments pave 
the way for the postulation of a Supreme Cause. It has been 
shown that svahhavavada is incompatible with the occasional- 
ness of an event. Occasionalness of an event means that an 
effect sometimes exists and . sometimes it does not. It 
should be carefully remembered that occasionalness does not 
simply imply a relation to a subsequent moment, since not 
only non-eternal objects but eternal objects as well relate to a 
fixed subsequent moment. But it is quite obvious that there 
cannot be any orcasinnaJnei^ with regard to an cvlyect which 
is eternal. It needs, therefore, be stated that occasionalness 
means .the relation of an object, which was non-existent 
before, to a subsequent point of time.® SvabhavavadOy in the 
opinion of the theist, does not and cannot satisfactorily 
explain this occasionalness of a phenomenon. Udayana 
points out that eternal objects like space, time, etc. are 
found to be non-contingent, i.e., the question of a previous 
limit does not arise in their case. So occasionalness and non- 


}. An Enquuy ContemiTig Human Undtrftandmg, p 75. (Second Edition). 

2. PtirvakaJJisattve saty uttarakalasattvam kadicilkatvam. NKuB , p. 54. 
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existence of a preceding limit are contradictory.^ But the 
Carvaka seems to ignore the dictum factum valet by his 
insistent demand that causation is an appearance and not a 
reality. The Carvaka may aver that like the theist he also 
^vill admit that occasionalness presupposes a previous limit 
but he turns round to point out that this admission of a previ- 
ous limit will not compel him to accept causal relation. He 
will declare that the previous limit spoken of before should not 
be looked upon as the cause giving rise to the effect butitisthe 
pre-negation {prdgahhava) of the event which ushers the effect 
into existence.^ But this explanation is not immune from 
logical difficulties, Udayana argues with convincing logic 
that pre-negation does not alone serve the purpose of a previ- 
ous limit. Pre-negation is without a beginning {anddi). 
Thus, if that had been the only antecedent fact the event 
might have come into existence even at any earlier point of 
time.® Further, though pre-negation has a precise office and 
function as the determinant of contingency of an event, still 
it must be admitted that there are other positive factors too, 
viz, conditions — principal and subsidiaries, which possess 
the same degree of pragmatic efficiency. The shuttle, the 
yam and the like must be mutually cemented together so as 
to bring about the effect, ‘ The entire collocation of all 
conditions productes the effect. It is worthy of notice in this 
connection that Jayanta posits the collocation of conditions 
(ramagjf) as the determinant of an effect. Vardhamana also 
applies the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference to 
prove that the antecedent factors contribute to the produc- 
tion of an event. But the Carvaka while admitting the 
collocation of certain positive facts prior to the production 
of the effect asserts that there is hardly any justification for 
recognising a causal connection between the two. The 
testimony of experience cannot be disowned and as such it 
is not proper to say that there is no collocation of facts prior 
to the birth of an effect. On a careful analysis of the situa- 

1. N>ravadhikatvakadacitkat\ayor wodhat NKuP., p 53. 

2. Prag abhava cva hetur na bhava avajjaniyasanmdhitvat NKuB , p 55 

3 Itaranirapeksasya prag abhavasya ’va&itve prag api tad avadheb karyasattva- 
prasangat. NKu , p 55 
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tion It appears that the assemblage of all conditions is the 
most effective in so far as the emergence of an effect is 
concerned It is then and then only that an effect emerges 
when all the conditions assemble, if any one of them is 
absent, the effect does not come into existence ^ Thus, the 
Naiyayika points out that the assumption of the Carvaka 
that the invanable antecedent factors and the effect are not 
causally related is belied If the antecedent positive factors 
were not invariably required [myata) for the production of an 
object, a person in need of an earthen jar would not have 
sought for clay, wheel, staff and the like 

But the Carvaka is not silenced by the argument of the 
opponent He goes on to say that though invariable pre- 
sence of certain positive facts is noticed in the case of 
emergence of an event still it remains to be proved beyond 
doubt that they possess pragmatic efficiency {upakarakatva) 
Against this the Naiyayika maintains that efficiency is not 
the determinant of causal character in view of the fact that 
this efficiency presupposes a preceding phenomenon and that 
also another and the process continuing would ultimately 
land us in regressus ad infinitum [anavastha) The mvanability 
is the essential characteristic of causahty and in the absence of 
this invariability causality can never be upheld ^ 

Thus, the theory of spontaneous ongmation leads us to a 
complete indeterminism and it has been proved that causahty 
IS the demand of rationalism All logical process and scienti- 
fic investigation will come to a dead stop if causahty is thrown 
overboard Disbelief in causal nexus even stultifies the posi- 
tion of the Carvaka He cannot overcome the difficulties 
that beset his own theory All practical activity will come to 
a standstill if causahty is disowned It will be just in the 
fitness of things to mention here that though it passes current 
that the whole host of Carvakas repudiates causahty the 
truth IS that while one section known as Dhurta Carvaka 
repudiates causahty for all purposes, there is yet another 

1 SamudayinSm 9lm3grryavastha>Sm ap svarupanaply^t samudSyivtie^e karmani 
slma^IkSranam NM p E3 

2 Na hy upakAravyaptS kAranatl ycna tad abhA>« na lyAC upakSre pi kartavj'C 
upakArAntarA p«k}ayA navasth teh k n tu svarflpavile^avyAptS NKuP p 57 
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section, viz, the Su^iksita Carvaka who admits causality for 
answering empirical situations but does not recognise it as a 
metaphysical principle. But the Naiyayika fails to under- 
stand the logic behind the contentions of the Suriksita Carvaka 
in view of the fact that causality as a metaphysical principle 
can be proved on the strength of reasoning and experience. 
The whole world of reality, material and spiritual alike, is 
subject to the relentless operation of the law of causation — 
one coming after another in a clock-like regularity. Thus, we 
demur to accept the position of the Carvaka which is rather 
fanciful and based on unconvincing logic and the Naiyayika 
says that his opponent has not studied the reality in its fullest 
and most comprehensive perspective. 

We have discussed in the foregoing paragraphs the views 
of the Carvaka on the principle of causality and presented a 
criticism of the same by the Naiyayika. It may, however, 
be pointed out that the Carvaka has a further say in the 
matter and we address ourselves to the task of reviewing it in 
all its bearings before we see how far the Naiyayika succeeds 
in answering the difficulties raised by his opponent. 

We have already found that the Carvaka seeks to re- 
pudiate the objective basis of causality. The Naiyayika 
asserts that the causal nexus rests between two events — an 
antecedent and a subsequent. Thus, two individuals are 
causally related. A is invariably and unconditionally 
followed by B. Whenever B happens it comes to happen 
wth A as its antecedent fact. Hence, the Naiyayika finds 
causal relation between two definite and universally related 
individuals. 

Here the Carvaka enquires: What does the Naiyayika 
mean by the term individual? Does it point to all indi- 
viduals? Not only A is followed by B or B is preceded 
by A, but each and every individual also is followed and 
preceded by each and every individual. Or, does the 
causalist mean to say that a particular individual is necessarily 
preceded or followed by a particular individual or class ? 
The former alternative does not convince a sceptic. Ajar is 
preceded by clay and so a piece of cloth by yams. But 
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if antecedence and subsequence of two definite pheno- 
mena were not established, there would not have been 
the slightest surprise if the yarn would have been looked upon 
as the cause of the jar and clay as that of the cloth and 
further that the jar would have been looked upon as the effect 
of the yarn and not of clay. To say, therefore, that all indi- 
viduals are causally connected with all individuals does not 
stand the test of logical scrutiny. 

If the Naiyayika sees through this anomaly and resorts to 
the other alternative by holding that the causal nexus relates 
to two definite individuals — smoke is invariably preceded by 
fire and thus they two are causally connected, the Carvaka will 
point out that the theist will be confronted with two alterna- 
tives. Is antecedence alone a sufficient ground for causality or 
a definite antecedence? If antecedence alone were enough to 
determine a cause, the yarn could also come out as a cause of 
the jar, since the yam might be there prior to the produc- 
tion of the jar, and the yarn and the jar are definite indi- 
viduals. A donkey may be present by chance just prior to 
the production of a jar. The donkey is no doubt a definite 
prior individual. Causality is as yet unestablished. Should 
we, therefore, be justified in maintaining that the donkey 
constitutes the cause of the jar ? The reply obviously will be 
in the negative. No sane person would ever think of con- 
necting the two individuals, the donkey and the jar, as cause 
and effect. 

The Carvaka again asserts that causality cannot subsist 
in class-character as maintained by his opponent. The 
Naiyayika maintains that not only definite individuals are 
related as cause and effect as such but all individuals coming 
under a class are causally related. Thus, pot qua potness is 
the effect of clay as characterised by clay-ness. It has been 
trotted out by the Carvaka that a smashed or halfichewen 
seed lacks the capacity for generating a sprout though the 
universal character of the seed {bijatva) is there. And a seed 
lacking the power of generating a sprout is equivalent to a 
piece of stone which is unproductive by its very nature. 
Thus, the smashed seed presents a negative instance where 
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seedness subsists but the sprout-generating character is 
absent. Thus, universal character does not unmistakably 
explain causality. Hence, the Carvaka avers that all attempt 
at finding an objective basis for causality is shaken to its 
very foundation. 

To this the NaiyayikaAvill reply that if causality is denied 
no one would feel the urge of exerting himself for the purpose 
of producing an object. If the potter is not assured that clay 
could be turned into a pot he would not have undertaken 
the arduous task of collecting materials for producing a 
pot. 

It is refreshing to note that Vardhamana makes a most 
fitting rejoinder to the issue under discussion. Causal 
relation, after all, is determined by the Joint Method of 
Agreement and Difference^ and the universal character is 
the determinant of both the cause and the effect. Itis observed 
that a particular sprout is the effect of a particular seed. 
But the causal relation must be understood to exist between 
anything that is seed and anything that is sprout. Seedness 
is the determinant of the cause-character of the seed; so also 
sproutness determines the effect-character {karyaiva) of the 
sprout^. It is not only implied that the cause is one 
which being present invariably brings about the effect, hut it 
is also implied that what alone being present brings the effect 
into existence is the cause.® The smashed seed lacks the 
power of generating the sprout. It does not necessarily 
mean that the smashed seed is no better than a slab of stone. 
The seedness in the smashed seed is never denied by the 
Naiyayika, but what prevents the smashed seed from 
generating the sprout is the absence of auxiliary conditions. 
All conditions, i.e., accessary causes, must muster strong so 
as to produce the effect. If one of them fails, the produc- 
tion of the effect is delayed. The pragmatic efficiency, 

1 Vastuto ’smin saU’dam bhavati, asati na bbavad 't> pratyaksena niyatapurvabha* 
vaaya grahSt pratyafc|am eva karanatve minam NKuP , p 60 

2 ByadivyaktlnSm eva bijatvadin^ samanyena ’nanyathastddha 'nvayavyatircka* 
vattvena karanatvat NKuP , p 89 

3 Na hi yasnun sati karyam bhavaty eva tat karanam apt tu yasmin saty eva 
bhavati NKuP , p 89 
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which is one of the requirements, is absent in the present 
case. So the smashed seed does not sprout. 

To sum up. We have seen that causality is not a 
subjective construction but an ontological real. It is not the 
result of mere repeated observation but it has logical and 
ontological basis. We think we have been able to expose the 
absurdity involved in the position of the Carvaka and we 
refrain from arguing with them any further in view of the fact 
that the opponent is firmly determined not to take recourse 
to logic, for logic never finds favour with him. 

We have already found that the divergent character of 
effects is to be traced to their respective causes. That is why 
the philosophers of the Nyaya-Vai^esika School postulate 
merit and demerit {dharma and adharmd) as the explanation of 
the diversity of this phenomenal world. But the Samkhyaite, 
who professes to be an atheist, postulates Prakrti or 
Primordial Matter out of which the world evolves Prakrti is 
but a state of equilibrium of the three gunas, viz, sattva^ rajas 
and tamos. It is posited that in the presence of the Purusa 
there is a disturbance in the equilibrium of gunas and evolu- 
tion sets in. All evolutes beginning from mahat have their 
roots in the triple gunas and the diversity of the phenomenal 
world is due to the preponderance of one guna over the other. 
To be precise: In the opinion of the Samkhyaite Primordial 
Matter, as the triple gunas, is the material cause of the cosmic 
order. The difference of contents does not imply numerical 
difference of the cause. It has been observed that a lamp 
removes darkness, produces illumination, creates heat in the 
wick and helps the different articles in the room in being 
amenable to visual perception,^ Thus, the Samkhyaite admits 
the plausibility of evolution of diversity from unity which, 
he thinks, does not land him in any uncomfortable situation. 
In the circumstances the Samkhyaite and the followers of 
Bhaskara, tvho are usually known as the Tridandins, do not 
find any necessity for postulating a plurality of causes. The 
followers of Bhaskara posit Brahman, the One, as the 

1 Driyate by avilaksanam api vilaksana ’nekakaryakan Yatha pradipa eka eva 
tmwra’pahari, varUvikarakan rupintaravyavaharakan NKu , pp 91 2 
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matenal cause of the universe ^ To them the world is a real 
modification of the Brahman 

The Naiyayika, however, observes that the Samkhya or 
the Bhaskara conception of cause as an identical pnnciple 
savours of mysticism for its defiance of logical canons 
Diversity belongs to the objective data and it cannot be 
explained by reference to the unity in the cause The 
Samkhyaite holds that the diversity comes from the prepon- 
derance of one of the gunas But this is cleverness par 
excellence Prepond erence or no preponderance, the fact 
remains that all collocations or groups gunas are homogene- 
ous in nature {samanajahja) Prakrti is there as the ultimate 
cau«e and this Primordial Matter is immune from all sorts of 
diversity Homogeneous objects can have no causal efficiency 
ivith regard to heterogeneous objects for the simple reason 
that the quality of the effect follows from that of the cause “ 
And if ♦he effect is not traceable in the cause, the doctrine of 
asatkarjavada is accepted with all its consequences ivhich runs 
counter to the Samkhya view-point 

The Samkhya position is open to other charges as well 
It has been shown that, according to the Samkhya, the unity 
of cause is not incompatible with the heterogeneous character 
of the effect Were it so, the faggot ivhich is looked upon as 
the cause of illumination {dahana karana) might as well be 
regarded as the cause of the absence of illumination m view 
of the fact that the Samkhyaite holds that the self same cause 
may have causal efficiency ^\lth regard to different effects 
Thus, such an assumption vitiates his own position 

It may be further observed that if the cause of illumina 
tion gives nse to its absence also, the absence of illumination 
will be looked upon as identical in all respects with illumma- 
tion And we are sure that an assumption like this cannot 
appeal to the logical mind Positive assumption per se 
stultifies Its negation This is an observed fact and any 
manner of diviation from this axiomatic truth i<5 tantamount 
to the termination of all logical investigations Likewise, the 


1 Te?am Brahmana eva sakalaiaranatvat VKuP p 91 

2 Na hy ekaiupSt karan^t karyabhedaxn pasyamah W p 9a0 
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deternunant factor of the non-existence of fire lacks the 
capaaty of producing fire The self-same object is destitute 
of the power of production and non-production of fire Two 
contradictory objects must not have the same locus Were it 
so, the homogeneity of the locus would not have been possible 
Thus, the position of the Samkhya does not appear to be very 
much convincing 

But it must not be supposed that the Samkhyaite will 
yield ground to his opponent so easily The point at issue, 
as we have seen, is how we should explain the divergent 
character of effects which, as the Samkhyaite assumes, anses 
out of a numerically identical cause The Samkhyaite may 
rely upon the Prabhakara theory of sakti which is, by nature, 
not a unity but divergent in character The unseen latent 
potency, called may be regarded as ultimately respon 
sible for the heterogeneity of effects Concept of a super- 
sensible entity, viz, power, is knoivn to have been developed 
by the Prabhakara, and we must admit that we have not as 
yet been able to light upon a text where the Samkhya philo 
sopher has actually been found to explain his stand by means 
of this concept of sakh It is Udayana who, while exanunmg 
the position of the Samkhya and criticising the same, argues 
that if the Samkhya philosopher seeks to strengthen his posi- 
tion by an appeal to this concept of sakh, he would say that 
the concept of sakti as a separate entity is challenged by him 
and, as such, the defence of the Samkhya position by means 
of the concept of sakti will not bear the test of criticism 

In this context a pertinent question may be raised Is 
Prakrit a separate entity from the power or not ^ If it is held 
that the causal power is distinct from Prakrit, then the causal 
efficiency of both of them would have to be acknowledged 
Since like Prakrti this power will be related to the effect by 
the Joint Method of Agreement and Difference The effect 
■will follow from concomitance of this adventitious power 
Thus, the power comes to acquire the necessary character 
of the cause, and the unitary character of the cause would 
thereby be vitiated ^ So Udayana remarks that the 

1 Na pi dharra bhinnah vyaghatapatteti NKuP p 95 
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postulation of power even though it is admitted by the 
opponent would notserve any useful purpose, and rather it 
would make the issue still more complex. If, on the other- 
hand, the causal power is held to be identical in all respects 
mth its locus, i.e., Prakrti, the difficulty will not be 
obviated in the least. The divergent character of the 
effect would remain unexplained as before. A self-identical 
principle cannot explain diversity. It cannot be gainsaid 
that the causal power is identical wth the cause and also 
distinct from it, inasmuch as this view of .identity-cum- 
diffcrcnce presents an obvious absurdity. Identity and non- 
identity, being contradictory by nature, '"are not predicable of 
the same thing. The Naiyayika, therefore, concludes that 
the postulation of any causal power is not only devoid of 
logical justification but also vitiates the position which the 
Sarhkhyaite seeks to establish. 

The philosophers of the Bhaskara school have postu- 
lated causal efficiency in respect of only one absolute object, 
i.e., Brahman. It is the material cause of the universe. All 
phenomenal objects are real modifications of the Absolute. 
Bhaskara upholds the theory of identity-cum-difference {bhedd- 
bhedavada). To him, Brahman is an undifferentiated and 
unitary mass of pure consciousness out of which multiplicity 
evolves.^ Worldly objects are viewed by him as homogeneous 
mass in their causal and generic aspects, while they reveal 
their heterogeneity as effects and distinct particulars. The 
multiplicity in reality is not absorbed by the unity in 
Brahman. Yadavaprakasa, a follo-iver of bheddbhedavada, also 
upholds that all things present non-difference, so far as their 
causal character is concerned. The divergence, so far as 
their effect-character is concerned, is,^ according to Bhaskara, 
due to limiting adjuncts {upddhi) though he admits that the 
upddhi is real and not a fiction. To him, upddhi is not avidyd. 
And thus if identity is proved to be the ultimate real, there 
is no possibility of assuming dharma and adharma. 

This view also has been vehemently opposed by Udayana. 


1. Karyarupena nSnatvam abhedat karapatmana BBh. on BS , I i 4 
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Causal efficiency is exercisable either in succession or in 
simultaneity and there being no tertium quid we must concen- 
trate our dialectic on these two alternatives as exclude a middle. 
We may legitimately enquire: If the cause be a unity and 
homogeneous in nature, why does it fail to execute the future 
actions exactly in the same way as it executes the different 
actions in present time ? If there is one cause, it must be 
supposed to possess the practical efficiency of future actions 
also. A produces B at a certain period and after a lapse of 
time produces C. It must be conceded that at the moment 
of the production of B, A did not possess the efficiency of pro- 
ducing C. Had it been possessed of the practical efficiency of 
generating C, A would have produced C. There is no reason 
why there should be any delay in the effectuation of such 
actions, as the causal efficiency lies intact.^ The Naiyayika 
would evade the difficulty by an appeal to the theory of 
supplementation {sahakdrivdda) in the causal entity. Absence 
of the effect must be preceded by the absence of the cause. 
C was not produced at the moment when B was produced, for 
the obvious reason that the cause which would produce C was 
not present at that time. So the assemblage of all condi- 
tions is regarded as the cause. But Bhaskara cannot seek 
shelter under the Nyaya theory of supplementation, for it 
would tend to strike at the very root of his theory of a unitary 
cause. 

The Carvaka also does not rely on these accessories for 
the birth of the effect. The self-same wick, as the Carvaka 
points out, illumines the room and removes the darkness 
simultaneously. Because we have already found that if one 
cause is assumed without any supplementation, simultaneity 
in the production of the effect would be inevitable. If 
Brahman be the only cause it will produce this world with 
all its varieties simultaneously, and there would be no succes- 
sion. But succession is a felt reality. The Carvaka, as 
is well-known, did not face the difficulty squarely and con- 


1. Yavatkaryakaranasamarthasvabhavotha\ojltalisa tavanty api kSryani tadai ’va 
Icuryat samatthasya k^epa 'yogat. NKuB , p. 93 
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tented himself mth his favourite theory of svabhava^ In 
order to evade this incompatibility the Buddhist had to hold 
the theory of flux. To him, every object is momentary, 
and lacks the practical efficiency of producing all effects 
simultaneously. According to him causal efficiency stands as 
the test and definition of reality,' It is observed jthat an object, 
suppose a lump of clay, generates a round pot; sometimes 
after a jug is produced out of it and so on. "A thing does not 
possess the practical efficiency with regard to 'all objects at 
the same time because it ceases to exist at the next moment. 
Why would not A produce C when B is produced — such a 
question should not be put to the Buddhist fluxist. Succes- 
sion in the execution of causal efficiency is not possible in one 
permanent cause. So the Buddhist postulates the theory of 
flux.^ The cause being fluxional, succession in the nature of 
the effect is possible. Though the Naiyayika upholds the 
permanent character of the cause yet he assumes that perma- 
nent cause as discharging successive functions in association 
with successive subsidiaries- Supplementation of the subsi- 
diaries to the cause should be assumed so as to explain 
succession in the nature of the effect of a permanent causal 
entity.® Thus, in order to determine the succession in the 
nature of the effect the Carvaka must have to take resort 
either to the theory of flux or to that of supplementation. But 
both of these theories do not find favour with the Carvaka, 
and so his theory of svabhdva transpires to be unsound. 
The theory of svabhdva fails to explain facts and, moreover, it 
introduces logical absurdities. Further, the illustration of the 
lamp advanced by the Carvaka does not afford a logical ex- 
planation of the homogeneous nature of the cause. The 
lamp, no doubt, illumines the household articles in the room, 
but that does not alone stand as the cause of illumination. 
Contact of those objects with light as well as sense-object 
contact bring them under the purview of visual perception. 

1 Ksanantare arthakri>a ’bhavad asattvam e\-e ’ti > ada Bauddhah ksanabhangam 
bru>It tatrai ’sa pariharati saiugacchate NKuB , p 93 

2 Sthairyapaksc tii kramikasahakary apeksam vina tadrsah s\abhava c\a na s>at. 
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The lamp and its contact with the wick also stand as the 
determinants to the creation of heat in the wick So, the 
lamp alone does not exercise causal efficiency with regard to 
all heterogeneous effects Hence, the postulation of one indi 
visible cause falls to the ground and paves the way for the 
assumption of merit and demerit as the cause of diversity in 
the phenomenal world 

We have surveyed all the relevant points by which the 
Naiyayika establi<shes merit and dement as the explanation 
for the inherent diversity in nature Let us now study how 
the Naiyayika presents the moral argument for the existence 
of God It will not be out of place to mention in this context 
that such arguments have been advanced by Vatsyayana and 
Uddyotakara with great force The Myayasutras do not, 
however, contain any specific statement which would un 
mistakably lead us to assume that this argument finds favour 
with Gotama, the author of the J\^yayasutras Udayana has 
followed in the footsteps of Vatsyayana and Uddyotakara and 
has set forth this argument with great boldness and vigour in 
the first chapter of his Nyayakusumanjali The argument of 
the Naiyayika may be put in the folloiving syllogism 

All that which is not sentient fluctuates only when 
guided by some intelligent agent Adrsta is an unconsaous 
principle Therefore, adrsta is guided by some intelhgent 
agent 

The Naiyayika contends that the combination of two 
atoms forming a dyad and the adrsta^ ivhich is, after all, an 
unconscious principle, are operated only when they are guided' 
by a sentient being who is God ^ The Naiyayika proposes to 
justify his syllogistic argument by an appeal to an instance 
from our everyday hfe An axe, for instance, fluctuates only 
when It is used by the wood cutter And the wood cutter 
can use it to some purpose if he has knovviedge of its nature 
and capacity to successful activity {svarupa vtxid hkii) The 
wood-cutter must be cognisant of all the looks of the axe 
But it remains to be seen whether the individual soul can be 

1 Tlhannadhamiau buddhimatVaraoldhutlutau puniiasvo pabho^am kurulalj 
karaoatvSd \^y3di\-at NV p W7 
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equipped with this knowledge* Obviously the individual 
soul lacks omniscience and as such it is not possible for the 
individual soul to know the nature of adrsla which is respon- 
sible for Che unification of atoms resulting in the burth of 
different effects Thus, the omniscient God comes in the 
picture who renders the operation oiadrsfa possible ^ 

Let us now pursue the pomt in detail It has been 
made abundantly clear that without the aid of a super- 
intelligent being guiding and regulating the activities ol 
adrsta the latter fails to be effective In the illustration 
cited before we sought to prove an intelligent agent and 
nothing more and on the strength of it we proceeded to posit 
a super-intelhgent agent The inanimate axe cannot cut a 
piece of log unless an intelligent sentient being uses it But it 
IS not required to presume that this sentient being must be a 
Super-Being and not any kmd of sentient being Thus, it is 
quite clear that there is some difference m the character of 
the probandum {sadhya) in the instance {drstanlc^ and that 
m the subject {paksa) To be^more prease, the probandum 
IS of a general character in the illustration, whereas it is 
particulanstic in the subject But it should not be sup- 
posed that due to this difference in the nature of the pro 
bandum in the instance and the subject we go against the 
verdict of reasoning and for that matter, the Naxyayika 
position as well To take a concrete example, fire is the 
determinant concomitant [vyapaka) of smoke and smoke is 
the determinate concomitant [vyapya) of fire Now, the 
condition of inference consists in the doubt regarding the 
presence of the probandum in the subject of the inference 
\paksa) Indubious knowledge of the probandum {sadhya 
siddhi) often prevents inference Now we have the indubious 
knowledge of the probandum, viz, fire, in the kitchen Inspite 

of such knowledge the inference is not counteracted Fire 
in the kitchen is known, but fire existing in the hill remains 
yetuncogmsed Inference is prevented only by the indubious 
knowledge of the probundum in all instances of the subject 
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[pakst^ In the same way, the person ^\ho uses the axe may 
be known But the animate agent controlling adrsta is not 
known It comes to this, therefore, that the animate agent 
IS not known in all cases of the activities of the inammate 
object Hence, it stands to reason that the inference of an 
ammate agent controlling the movements of the inanimate 
object is absolutely logical 

The net result of the discourse would then stand as 
follows In the instance [drstanta) knowledge of the unuersal 
concomitance between the probans and the probandum is 
derived from the example In that particular instance the 
probandum is known universally [samanyatah sddhyasiddhi) 
Still by virtue of subject-adjunctness of the ground of 
inference [hetoh paksadharmata) the knowledge derived of the 
probandum points to a specific instance of the probandum 
and not to probandum in general To put it logically ‘All 
S is P’ turns into ‘Some S is P’ Herein lies the efficacy of the 
knowledge of the presence of the ground of inference m the 
subject 

It has, however, been pointed out by the opponent that 
the Naiyayika will find it difficult to prove the existence of 
God as the gmding principle of unseen deserts And the 
argument that he advances may be summed up m the follo\v- 
ing way In the opinion of the Naiyayika the individual 
soul IS not omniscient and as such it does not possess the 
capacity for cognising adrsta Thus, he cannot say that the 
individual soul is competent to guide adrsta ^ If this be so, 
the opponent would contend that God, which the Naiyayika 
states to be of kindred nature of the individual soul, can 
hardly be described as endowed with the capacity for the 
supervision of unseen deserts The Naiyayika, in reply, 
points out that the evanescent character of knowledge pos^ 
sessed by the individual soul militates against the possibility of 

1 llhavanatha in his A<r>ti i tla descr bes this knowledge of some instances of 
probandum as adh kaTOnastddkanta But Gotama m his J^yajasut a defines adhkara^ai dd 
hanta as those conclus ons \vh ch be ng accepted other concl s ons wJl naturally follow 
NS I I 30 
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his supervision. Eternality of knowledge and its unimpeded 
character are the conditions of supervising such unseen 
entities. Eternal knowledge is independent of any condition 
whatsoever and as such relates to each and every' object of the 
universe irrespective of any space-time factor. So unseen 
objects also come under the ken of eternal knowJedge. 
Although it is admitted that there cannot be any direct proof 
of eternal knowledge by means of observation still the same 
may be inferred with the help of cogent reasoning. 

The opponent at this stage might reasonably argue that it 
is not understood what the Naiyayika means by saying that 
the knowledge of God is eternal and that of the individual soul 
is transient. The Naiyayika makes bold to reply that there is 
no inconsistency when he declares that the knowledge of God 
is eternal and that of individuals is not so. And he seeks to 
explain his position with the help of the following argument : 
The qualities such as colour, taste etc. of physical atoms are 
of an evanescent nature whereas those of acquatic atoms are 
held to be of eternal character. If there is such variation in 
the character of atoms then there cannot be any justification 
for the opponent’s contention that the knowledge of God 
cannot be different in character from that of indudduals since 
both of them, \dz, God and jiva, are described as atman 
as such. 

But the opponent may still argue: Adrsla inheres in the 
individual soul and the logician posits God as the supervisor 
of such adrsta. But it is not possible to supervise things which 
are not related to him' but to the individual soul. But the 
theist steers clear of this apparent difficulty by asserting a 
relation between God and adrsfa of the individual soul. 
It is pointed by him that God and the individual soul arc 
related to each other, the relation being one of contact 
{saiiiyoga) and as adrsta is a quality pertaining to the individual 
soul which is its substratum, the relation between the indi- 
vadual soul and adrsfa is one of inherence. God is, therefore, 
related to adrsta of the individual soul the relation being, in 


I Na ca ’sambaddham adhuthatum iaU-ate. KV'., p. 932 
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the opinion of the theist, inherence-in-the-thing-in-contact 
{samyukta-samavaya) ^ 

But it may be argued that such an explanation involves 
further difficulty. Thus, we aie led to assume that there is 
contact between two eternal and ubiquitous entities — a 
posUion which is not universally accepted. Eternal and 
ubiquitous entities can never be related through contact in 
view of the fact that if such contact be at all admitted it would 
prove to be eternal. Hence, we find Prasastapada denying the 
relation of contact between eternal and ubiquitous entities.^ 
But we may point out in tliis connection that Uddyotakara 
does not subscribe to this view and he has admitted the rela- 
tion of contact between two eternal and ubiquitous entities. 
Though Uddyotakara, at first, refers to this view as being 
posited by others {aney dhuh), yet in his subsequent observa- 
tion he has made it clear that the eternity of contact does not 
militate against the thesis of the Naiyayika.® It is worthy of 
notice, however, that Uddyotakara has gone a step further 
and maintains that if the relation is held to be of contact-cum- 
contact-cum-inherence {samyukta-samyogi-samavdyd) then the 
difficulty involved in the supposition of eternal contact may 
be obviated. God is related by contact wth atoms, the 
latter and individual souls are mutually related by contact 
and adrsta inheres in the individual soul. Thus, the relation 
existing between adrsta and God turns out to be one of 
contact-cum-contact-cum-inherence.^ 

It is a fact that adrsta is not independent in the matter of 
producing effects. Unlike activity {karma) it depends on some 
external condition, such as space, time, etc. to give rise to 
different effects. Activity, as the Naiyayika states, does not 
expect external conditions to produce effects. For instance, 
separation of atoms follows as a result of some activity, but 
this activity does not require the aid of any external condition 

1 Samyu]ktasama\ ayo \a ks'*trajnene ’svaras^a samyogat XV1T . P 957 

2 Vjbhunan tu parasparatah samyogo na ’sti yutasiddhy abhavat PPBh,p65. 
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SO far as the separation of atoms is concerned. But the case 
of adrsta is entirely different. Until and unless it is aided 
by external conditions it fails to produce any effect. The 
aid comes from time, space, the intelligent agent and so 
forth. Tbe Naiyayiha elucidates this point uith the help of 
an apt illustration. It is the charm of the spell which 
removes the poison of a person bitten by snake. But the spell 
must needs be uttered by the snake-charmer in order that 
it may produce the expected result. Spells by them- 
selves are never expected to destroy poison. In the same 
way adrsta by itself cannot give rise to any effect. - It can 
operate only when some intelligent person regulates it. 

It may be contended against the Naiyayika’s position 
that the argument advanced by him would not enable him 
to establish God as the supervising agent of adrsta. In the 
case of an empirical event, say, for instance, the cutting of a 
log of wood with an axe an intelligent agent possessing a 
psychophysical organism may be reasonably posited, but as a 
supervising agent of adrsta is not endowed with a psycho- 
physical organism it does not stand to reason to assert an 
intelligent agent controlling adrsta. 

But the Naiyayika does not yield ground to his opponent 
and states that the contention of the opponent rests upon a 
bad analogy. False analogy has been responsible for many a 
stupendous blunder and the Naiyayika makes no secret of (he 
fact that the present case is no exception to that. The 
analogy which the opponent tries to set forth between God and 
any empirical agent does not hold good. The vital difference 
between God and an empirical agent lies in the fact that 
w’hereas ^vill and volition of the former are eternal verities, 
those of the latter are never so. Hence, the postulation of 
God as an intelligent agent on inborn rests the operation of 
adrsta is not without foundation. 

It follows from the above that the Naiyayika posits adrsta 
as an insentient principle and as an insentient principle 
cannot work independently' it has been found necessary to 
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posit a sentient principle to guide it and this sentient guide is 
called God. Now a question may arise. If adrsta be 
regarded as a sentient principle and not as an insentient one, 
as the Naiyayika holds it to be, the necessity for the assump- 
tion of a sentient principle, viz, God, as the guide of adrsja 
will not be felt. The answer is that if it be assumed for the 
sake of argument that adrsta is a sentient principle it will fail 
to account for the diversity of the phenomenal world satis- 
factorily, as the said sentient principle will itself be of a unitary 
character. Thus, the unity of cause will fail to explain the 
diversity of the effect and this being so, the assumption of 
adrsta will serve no fruitful purpose. 



CHAPTER -nSO 


THE PRABHAKARA P0SITI0\ ANALYSED 


The Mimamsa has been charged with atheism Salika- 
natha^ and the author of the Nayaviveka^ have strongly cnti- 
cjscd the Nyaya view on theism The mam principle on 
which they base their arguments is as follows 

The Naiyayikas arc almost unanimous on the possibihty 
and actuality of the penodical dissolution of the universe and 
they assert that all Vedic usuages will cease to exist at the 
time of such dissolution But the Mimamsaka does not 
believe in the creation and complete dissolution of the 
universe ^ He holds like the Jama that the universe is an 
eternal existent * There may be partial dissolution and 
reconstruction but the world as a whole persists through all 
times The postulation of God, however, is necessitated, as 
the Naiyayika holds, for the revival of religion and the re 
creation of the Vedas But as, in the opinion of the Mimam- 
saka, there is no cessation of the entire universe the traditional 
cultivation and knowledge of the Vedic lore continues unim- 
peded and this continuity is preserved by the activities of 
teachers and the taught The Mimamsaka posits that the 
world with Its ramification is in existence at all times of 
creation and there has not been a point of time when the 
order of the universe, as it exists to-day, was not m existence 
It IS not possible to conceive a world diffenng in every respect 
from the one we experience in present times The position 
of the Mimamsaka is, therefore, that since time immemorial 
the world is in existence and as such it is not necessary to 
assert God as its creator The Naiyayika has sought to estab- 
lish God on the strength of the following argument All non- 
etemal objects have a creator As the world is an effect it 


1 PP pp 13740 

2 nVj pp un-s 

3 Ekadal vasakalajanasyasamutpado vaa>ai cc tina su nab pramanam pratyuta 
yathadareanam etSvad avasatum ucitam kramena ca nla>a iti PP p 137 

4 An3d taJaj ddham Vfz \-3 c try-am S\M p 27 
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must have a creator, who is God. If the world is not a product 
{kaiyadravya) but beginningless, the Mimamsaka cannot, so 
the Naiyayika thinks, prove the existence of God as its creator. 
In otherwords, the Mimamsaka fails to prove the utility of 
the concept of God in its scheme of the Universe. The 
Mimamsaka also cannot aver like the Naiyayika that God 
creates the Vedas. The Naiyayika looks upon word as an 
ephemeral entity and as such the Veda, which is but a 
collection of such ephemeral entities, cannot but be non- 
eternal. Hence, the Naiyayika can establish God on the 
strength of the authorship of the Vedas. The Mimamsaka, 
however, looks upon "word as an eternal entity and, in his 
estimate, the Veda, like the world, is also an eternal entity. 
In that case it is not possible for him to opine that there 
is some such entity as God ^vho is the author of the 
Vedas. 

It has been observed that the Mimamsaka does not admit 
a complete cosmic dissolution and a subsequent creation by' 
any agency. But he maintains day-to-day evolution to which 
the world as a whole is subjected. The process of becoming 
and passing away is constant.^ The Naiyayika may contend 
that part-creation and part-dissolution of the world are 
also determined by' that Universal Intelligence. But the 
Prabhakara does not appear to "disown the truth of the 
contention and it is borne out by the remarks of the author of 
J^ayaviveha when he says that the position of the Prabhakara 
is not embarrassed if the assumption of God as an author of 
day-to-day destruction and creation is assumed. 

It is striking that Prabhakara has not answered the 
objections of the theist and it may be presumed that he 
appreciates the cogency of the opponent’s argument. Indeed 
the pronouncement of the author of the Nayaviveka seems to 
strengthen the supposition.® 

The Prabhakara has made an elaborate plea against 


1. The Vedaniin also holds the same ^ ^e^v. VP , Chap IV. 

2. Ekadl krtsna'.sr?li\ dapu in3nasunyau, pratyuta yathadartanakramena tad 
anume ’ti jagatl *i\-arakanrke 'pi na gurunaj-avlrodha lU guror abadhhanam NVt , 
pp, 187-8. 
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the theistic arguments advanced by the Naiyayika. The 
implication of those elaborate contentions is not that the 
Prabhakara is chary of assuming the existence of God but 
that the syllogistic process of the theist is by itself fallacious. 
The Prabhakara endeavours to point out those fallacies only 
but does not dispute the existence of God. And it must not 
be misunderstood that by diso^vning complete dissolution 
he cannot believe in the existence of God. For Salikanatha, 
while rejecting the syllogistic arguments of the Naiyayika by 
which the latter proves the existence of God, simply con* 
demns the process of reasoning which enables the Naiyayika 
to prove his thesis.^ 

It has already been pointed out that the Mimamsaka 
does not believe in cosmic creation and absolute annihilation 
and it has also been pointed out that he is not opposed to 
partial dissolution. Considering the above two points we 
are led to conclude that the Prabhakara system of philosophy 
is not antitheistic. It has also been shown on the strength 
of the text of an authority like Salikanatha that the Mimam* 
saka is not opposed to theism. The contention of the 
Mimarhsaka is that he is not prepared to accept the 
theistic arguments advanced by the Naiyayika.- We, 
therefore, may be excused if we are inclined to presume 
that the Prabhakara position is not opposed to theistic 
ideology. 

Ravideva in his commentaiy^ on the J{a)aviieka observes 
that the existence of God has been established by the scrip- 
tures. So any attempt to discard the existence of God would 
stand in direct opposition to the Vedic lore and would 
transpire to be an unwarranted assertion.^ That is why the 
learned commentator thinks that the upshot of this type of 
antitheistic reasoning does not involve the fallacy of absurdity 
and illogical argumentation but it v^ould have been so if 

1 Sampratt sMhrdbha\Tna ’ha nalliah kc%afcic «tan3dhi}t!iin3num5nam 
aj'uktam KV'i , pp 183-9 

2 ce ’$\are paroktam era 'numVnatn niraslam ne ’s\-aro nirastab N\», 
p 199 

3 Na caj Sam Sruti-smfti msiddhr>\aramra}3pat>-a sadhu\-ahiskarya<'’lp®**>*' 
Srutci^TtraM^aA-au-at ta'Jie 'h'Sha IS*\i , p l°9 
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any attempt were made to discard the possibility of divine 
existence.^ 


THE PRABH^KAR\ position 

The Prabhakara is in agreement with all atheistic 
schools of Indian Philosophy when he criticises the inferential 
argument of the Naiyayika for the existence of God. The 
Prabhakara argues that in determining the superintendence 
of adrsta the Naiyayika banks upon the testimony of 
experience. Experience envisages that the superintending 
agent must be cognisant of the nature of the object supervised, 
its effect and the capacity for producing the same. But 
here the Prabhakara contends that a careful examination 
will reveal that the Naiyayika may be charged against with 
the arguments which he advances in support of his position. 
Direct knowledge of the object is the condition precedent 
for supervision. One lacking such knowledge cannot act 
as a supervisor. Moreover, the object of supervision should 
be directly perceived. The object which is not the content 
of direct perception cannot be superintended. Unseen 
deserts of individual actions [adrsta) do never come under 
the ken of direct perception. Immediate knowledge of 
adrsta is a contradiction in terms. Thus, as the unseen deserts 
of actions do not offer themselves as the content of perceptual 
knowledge the hypothesis of an intelligent supervising agent 
as upheld by the Naiyayika falls to the ground. 

The Naiyayika holds that an inference relating to a parti- 
cular [vistsammana) negates a general inference [samanyam- 
mdna). But the case under review reveals that this dictum of the 
Naiyayika stands against his own position. The Naiyayika 
has posited that the inference which proves the superin- 
tendence is particularistic in character whereas the inference 

1. S^ikan^tha seems to opine that Prabhakara does not substantially difler from the 
NySW-Va«c?ika regarding the problem of God. That » why Prabha^ra keeps silence 
on itiis much-debated problem of God. 

Vide Tad idam pratipaksakalc^yam api nSroi^hum kramate ity upelqitain bha- 
gav-ata bha^j-anibandhakSrena. RVP , p 193. 
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which negates superintendence is general in character and 
it is not, therefore, capable of setting aside the other one. Now 
the two inferences stand as follows: X: Unconscious object 
iructuates only under the supervision of intelligent entity. 
This is an instance of general inference. Y; Perceptible 
unconscious objects fructuate under the supervision of an 
intelligent entity. It is obvious that while X is general in 
character, Y is particularistic. According to the dictum 
mentioned above the latter, i.e., Y, will oppose the former, 
i.e. X. Hence, it will not be possible for the Naiyayika to 
assert the existence of any intelligent supervising agent of 
adrstay which is an imperceptible entity. 

Further, the Mimaihsaka will argue that the theist may, 
hoivever, steer clear of the difficulty by positing that the 
superintendent of adrsta, being essentially different from 
the individuals {jiva) may possess direct knowledge of the 
object supervised, i.e., adrsta. But superintendence through 
immediate knowledge requires the aid of sense-organs. A 
blind person cannot supervise an object since he lacks the 
visual organ. And as the Naiyayika would not agree that 
God has a sense-organ he cannot maintain that God is 
endowed with the power of supervision. 

The difficulty is set aside by the Naiyayika who opines 
that the position of his opponent would have been tenable 
if he would have asserted that the knowledge of the super- 
vising agent were of a transient character. According to the 
Naiyayika knowledge of God is eternal in character and as 
such there is absolutely no necessity whatsoever for assuming 
a sense-organ for divine knowledge. Thus, the contention of 
the opponent transpires to be unsound. 

But the Prabhakara still argues that first of all the 
existence of any such superintending knowledge should be 
proved to be valid and then the question of etemality or 
otherwise of that knowledge will arise. But the imper- 
ceptible unconscious object does not require any conscious 
supervision. Unless the existence of any such knowledge is 
proved the question of its eternity or non-eternity floats in 
the air. 

3 
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Here the exposition of Bhavanatha Misra deserves 
careful consideration He observe‘5 that some thei'ts while 
admitting the eternity of divine knowledge ha\e declared 
divine volition to be non eternal It is an admitted fact 
that will and volition are conditioned by soul mind contact 
Psychical contact is held to be the non inherent cause of will 
and volition But as God has no psychical organ His will 
and volition turn out to be fictions In order to explain the 
difficulty thus involved the theists are constrained to assert 
that when the merit and dement of liberated souls are des 
troyed their minds {manas) remain in an unattached and 
self sufficient condition {svatantra) and a contact of divine 
self with the minds of liberated souls gives rise to divine will 
and volition In view of this these theists must acknowledge 
that God’s will and volition are not eternal Indeed God is 
the supervisor of these liberated minds God requires 
knowledge, ivill and volition for this supervision These 
theists say that divine will and volition are continuing from 
eternity in a senes So it is never possible to find out a point 
of time when divine mil does not exist But a question may 
be raised The hypothesis of continuation of divine will and 
volition in a series may appear to be veridical during the 
penod of creation of the physical world But such hypothesis 
does not stand to reason if cosmic rest (pralaja) is affirmed, 
since nothing is produced during dissolution This, there- 
fore, gurantees the non existence of divine will and volition 
dunng cosmic rest And as the continuum is dissolved wdl 
and volition of God do not necessarily anse even in the 
beginning of the subsequent creation Thus, the postulation 
of God as the creator falls to the ground ^ It is for this 
reason that some philosophers have asserted that divine will 
and volition are as much eternal as divine knowledge It 
should not be supposed, however, that if divine will and 
\olition are held to be as much eternal as divine knowledge, 
occasional appearance and disappearance of the phenomenal 
world remain unexplained For, when a particular object 

1 Sntun samhrtja punajj stsfksoh prabSha ncd cde k ta cchapraptna -of 
janma p 196 
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comes in direct contact with divine ^viU and volition, it is 
then and then only that the same object is created by God. 
The aforesaid position may be explained 'with the help of a 
suitable example. It is a fact that the sun shines for all 
timeSj but it reveals those objects only with which it finds its 
contact. 

Bhavanatha does not agree with this solution of the 
Naiyayika and charges it with the logical fallacy of inter- 
dependence {anyonjasrqya). Thus, he points out that if there 
is divine \vill, there may be contact between it and an object, 
and if there is contact between God’s will and an object it 
is then that a particular object may be the content of God’s 
\vill.^ Hence, the Naiyayika’s argument to prove his objec- 
tive by reference to subsistence of the reason in the subject 
of the inference {paksadharmatd) does not appear to carry 
conviction. 

The Mimamsaka further contends that the supervision 
of adrsta by intelligent being cannot be established on logical 
grounds It is a matter of common knowledge that an axe 
can cut a piece of log only when it is used by the wood-cutter. 
Unless there is physical contact between the axe and the 
hand of the wood-cutter, a log of wood cannot be hewed. 
Such physical contact is not conceivable between adrsta 
and the intelligent supervisor in view of the fact that the 
former, unlike the axe, is not a substance but a quality {guna) 
and as such contact, ivhich is also a quahty, cannot inhere in 
it. It may be argued, however, that though adrsta is an attri- 
bute and it cannot, on that account, stand in relation of 
conjunction svith the intelligent supervisor, still the relation 
of co-inherence {samavd^a) between the two is not unthink- 
able. But this argument also is not convincing inasmuch as 
adrsta can in the fitness of things co-inherein the indi\idual 
soul only, but to assert that it co-inheres in God lacks preci- 
sion. It is understandable that the quality of a substance 
co«inheres in it but it does not stand to reason to say that the 

1 Atha jnane 'cchS 'di nU^atn, tat tad fahS\-opadh3n5t tat tad rawpra- 

IcSsavat Tan na, an\t>n>asra 5 -nt UpadhSne ’dbi?{h3natn adhuthSne co ’padhjnain 
N\l.p 196 
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attribute of one substance co-inheres in another To be 
precise, in the present instance it is the individual and not 
God wherein adfsta lies Hence, adrsta may be described as 
inhering in the mdividual and not in God ^ 

The Naiyayika may still argue that the relation of 
individual adrsta to God is neither one of contact nor one of 
inherence but one of contact-cum contact cum inherence 
{samyukta-samyogi-samavaya) God is related to the atom 
through contact and the same relation subsists between the 
atom, VIZ, the mmd and the individual soul Nowitisinher 
ence through which adrsta resides m the individual soul That 
being so, the relation between God and adrsta is one of contact 
cum-contact-cum inherence That is to say, the relation is not 
a direct one but something indirect It is, why the Mimam- 
saka contends that when the Naiyayika describes supervision 
as a type of indirect relation he defies the verdict of empirical 
knowledge Experience gurantees only direct and imme- 
diate supervision of unconscious entity by some sentient 
being The birth of an adrsta synchronises with an urge for 
fructuation {phalamkulapravrtti) To be precise, whenever 
an adrsta is posited it means that there is a tendency to 
produce certain results Under the circumstances, it is futile 
to posit a supervisor who would see through the operation of 
adrsta m bringing about certain effects, for adrsta^ by itself, 
conveys the meamng that there is a movement in the direc- 
tion of certain results which follow Still adrsta does not 
fluctuate immediately on its genesis because of the fact that 
such fluctuation is conditioned by a time-factor 

To take an illustration The supervision of a person, 
viz, the wood-cutter, is necessary for the axe chopping a log 
of wood Likewise, the supervision of a sentient being, 
VIZ, God, is required for adrsta in producing certain 
effects Now the Mimamsaka holds that the birth of an 
adrsta implies volitional urge {phalanukulapravrlli) towards 
fructuation and that vohtional urge, which is a kind of 

1 Na tSvat samyc^o dharm3dharmayor gunatvcna samyogabhUvat SaraavSyo 
*pi parapuruia samavSyinor dharni3dhanna)or livaram praty anupapannah PP, 
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activity {karma) ^ can hardly relate to adrsta which is not a 
substance but a quality. In the case of the axe such voli- 
tional activity may be conceived in view of the fact that the 
axe is a substance and not an attribute. But being an 
attribute adrsta like the volitional urge cannot be looked 
upon as the locus for an activity. 

Furthermore, the fructuation of adrsta does not depend 
on any intelligent agent. 'Concomitance in presence and 
absence guarantees that volition towards fructuation {katyd- 
bhimukhya) invariably suggests the collocation of all conditions 
{samagra-sahakdri-samavadhdna)?- This collocation of all 
conditions depends, in its turn, on respective causes. Again, 
the entire collocation of causes is dependent on the time- 
factor in the matter of producing effects. As time ripens 
nothing can prevent the collocation of causes from yeilding 
the intended result. Sprouting of the seed is an instance to 
the point where super\dsion by any intelligent agency is not 
required to be posited. But where the effect-producing 
efficiency is not determined by any spatio-temporal condi- 
tion, as in the instance of the wood-cutter and the axe, the 
fructuation of practical efficiency results from intelligent 
superintendence. But as adrsta depends solely on spatio- 
temporal relation for its fructuation, it does not stand in 
need of any external supervision.^ 

Uddyotakara sees through the weakness in the position 
of his predecessors and meets the charges of the opponent 
in the following manner. He proposes that when the 
Naiyayika says that there should be an intelligent supervision 
of adrsta he seeks to establish God on the strength of it. The 
Naiyayika intends to suggest that such intelligent supervision 
is only another name for divine ^viil. As adrsta requires the 
aid of time for its fructuation so also it depends upon divine 
will and thus there will hardly be any difficulty in proving 
the existence of God. 

1. An\ayavyaUrckamrdh3ntasahat3n>ogo h) Sbhimuthj'am NV'iR » 

2. Jalagatanim eva kc?inad ankuradtjanalcatvam, sihalagaUnim kc^^ad u> 
an\’a>’a>7-anrclcajiddha desakSU *pck?3 'py rtubhedena pmpSdy utpattidananasiddha, 
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But that also does not stand the test of criticism. Divine 
will alone is incapable of inducing any productive power in 
adrsta Physical action is conditioned by the volitional 
urge of the individual Even this productivity of volition 
IS limited to the particular body only which is bom of the 
adrsta of the particular individual The adrsta of one parti 
cular individual cannot produce volitional urge in the body 
of a different individual ^ It is, therefore, that atoms do 
not become creative simply by divine volitional urge 
[prqyatnd) since they are not bodies acquired by the adrsta 
of the Supreme Lord Thus, the Mimamsaka exposes the 
defect in the N)aya theory of intelligent supervision of 
adrsta 

But he does not stop here Like other sceptics, viz, the 
Jama and the Buddhist, he hurls the same weapon ivhich, 
in his view, deals a most staggenng blow to the Nyaya 
position The Prabhakara contends that supervision re 
mams an impossibility unless the supervisor is possessed of 
psycho physical organism which the Naiyayika i\ould never 
admit Dissociation with a physical organism leads to the 
demal of supervision as it goes against the verdict of 
experience 

We have stated in the foregomg paragraphs the views 
of the Prabhakara as presented by Bhavanatha in his Maya 
viveka But we think that unless the views of Salikanatha 
on this issue are set forth in particular, the examination of the 
Prabhakara position would not be adequate and as such we 
propose to review the position of Sahkanatha vis-a-vis the 
theory of superintendence of the Naiyayika Sahkanatha 
lays emphasis on the point that cosmic dissolution is a fiction 
The verdict of empirical experience bears testimony to the 
fact that the different objects of the universe meet decay one 
aftei another and as such simultaneous dissolution has not a 
plank to take its stand upon and if cosmic dissolution is not 
proved it will be difficult, if not impossible, to establish God 
as the creator of the universe 

1 Yatnamatradh nanjadh>s{hatrt\am s\adehaii ata n drs;am na nyatn NV R 
p 198 
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Moreover, the Naiyayika maintains that the uncaused 
deserts of individual actions are supervised by a conscious 
agent and that dispensing agent is God. The Naiyayika 
argues, as we have seen, that adrsla cannot by itself produce 
its effects and fructuates only when it is guided by an intel- 
ligent spirit. God stands in need of supervising the course 
of adrsta. The Naiyayika further holds that tlie individual 
soul cannot be the controller adrsla, since it lacks knowledge 
prior to its coming into contact with a psycho-physical 
organism; for, as we know, such contact is the sine qua non of 
knowledge. 

But the Prabhakara Mimamsaka urges that if the indi- 
vidual soul lacks the capacity, no other object would be able 
to serve as the guiding agent. Knowledge is conditioned by 
the soul-mind contact which, in its turn, is conditioned by 
individual deserts in concurrence 'with sense-object contact.' 
Knowledge is conditioned by the union of the soul mth the 
mind, the senses and their objects. Collocation of all these 
conditions determines the appearance of knowledge. But 
none of these separate elements, composing the causal 
group, is to be found in an unseen object. The theist 
posits God as an unseen entity and as Such collocation of the 
conditions mentioned above can hardly be expected in the 
case of God. 

The Naiyayika may, however, contend that God does 
not require these conditions, since God’s knowledge is eternal 
and ubiquitous and as such there is no anomaly involved in 
the view of the theists that God is the dispensing agent of 
adrsla. But §alikanatha contends that the aforesaid position 
of the Naiya^dka is sure to involve complexities. It is a fact 
of common knowledge that inference conforms to emperical 
reality {drsldnusdri sarvatranumdnam) . But a guiding agent 
as posited by the Naiyayika possessing eternal knowledge is 
contradicted by our experience. Any knowledge which is 
obtained by us should stand in conformity with reality'. So 
an attempt at steering clear of this difficulty by an appeal to 
eternal knowledge is futile. 

1, PP.,p 137. 
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The Naiyayika may, however, argue that the Prabhakara 
seems to be adamant in his view that there is hardly any 
room for unseen conditions, but it is difficult to understand 
how he disowns reality. Insentient objects are seen to 
fructuate only when they are guided by some intelligent 
principle. If he refuses to admit such a conscious guiding 
principle he would be charged of explaining away the fact. 

In reply to this charge the Prabhakara seeks a way out 
through logical device. He avers that inference admits of 
two types according to the nature of the object inferred. 
If the inference points to some universal object, i.e., if the 
inference relates to the object which exceed es in extension, 
then that inference is called general in character {samdnya- 
numdna). If, however, the inference points to an object less in 
extension, then that is called particular inference [mesdnu- 
mdna). The law is that a. sdmdnydnumdna stultifies a vzsesdnu- 
tndna. The inference of the Naiyayika that unconscious 
object fructuates only when it is guided by some conscious 
agent is more pervasive while the inference of the Prabhakara 
that knowledge depends on psycho-physical organism for its 
emergence is particular in character. Thus, the inference 
of the Naiyayika being general in character should make 
room for the inference of the Prabhakara which has got 
logical preference because of its being particularistic in 
character. 

Furthermore, Salikanatha argues that according to the 
Naiyayika God is said to supervise the work of adrsla. But 
the PrSbhakara may ask — ^What is the nature of supervision 
of this principle of adrsta ? The wood-cutter is seen to 
supervise the axe in the act of cutting. Such a type of super- 
vision cannot be admitted in the case of God, since, unlike the 
wood-cutter, God does not possess any psycho-physical 
organism so that the contact of body with the non-intelligent 
principle of adrsta is not possible. It is through the supervision 
of an intelligent agent that the axe functions, i.e,, the contact 
of the axe with the wood is made. But here fructuation 
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possible by the performance of sacrifices and as such it is 
not conceivable what part ^viJl be played by an inteIHgent 
principle like God who has been sought to be established by 
the logician. So Salikanatha concludes, as we have stated 
in course of our review of the position of Bhavanatha, that the 
Mimamsaka objects to the inference or inferences with the 
aid of ^vhich the logician seeks to establish the identity of 
God. It is quite worthy of notice that the Mimamsaka says 
that he has no objection to the theory of God probably 
meaning thereby that he is prepared to admit the existence 
of God if such existence could be proved on the strength of 
mightier arguments. The inferences employed by the 
Naiyayika do not conclusively prove the existence of God. 
And hence he sets forth his criticism of the line of argument 
employ ed_by the Naiyayika.^ 


1 NanUm ara in hi» PraBf’aJtaratytrini itaies in unequivocal terms that the uifcrenttal 
existence of Cod has been challenged bv the Prabhikara ard lliai God u not denied 
X'tde Ev-afl c5 ’numSmkatvam ev^e Vvarasja mrSkrtani, ne ’snro ’pi PVi , 
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Now It remains to be pointed out to which particular 
subject the aforesaid concomitance applies and the subject 
in this particular case will be such objects as are perceived 
by at least two sense-organs [dvindnya-grahya) as well as 
those that baffle sensual perception {agTahya) Thus, the 
inference will be of the following nature Objects under 
dispute that are perceived by two sense organs and those not 
perceived at all must have an intelligent cause to produce 
them, because they are all differentiated from other objects 
on account of the particular conjunction of their constituent 
parts ^ 

It now remains to be seen what is precisely the subject 
of the inference and for that purpose let us pursue the point 
Atoms of air {vayu)^ though imperceptible because of the 
absence of colour in them, do not stand as the subject of 
the inference as none of the contestant parties, neither the 
Buddhist nor the Naiyayika, endeavours to justify that they 
are produced by some intelligent agent Jars and other 
common objects though capable of being perceived by 
two fold sense-organs do not form the nucleus of dispute 
and as such cannot be included in the subject The 
same is with regard to other atoms also which are imper- 
ceptible ^ None contends that atoms are products Thus, 
the dyads {dvyanuka) of earth, water etc and sprout etc 
stand as the subject of the inference of which the piece 
dence of a sentient being is predicable 

Having summed up the standpoint of Aviddhakarna 
we now propose to give a resume of the observation of the 
Buddhist on the aforesaid syllogism 

This time-honoured cosmological argument was for the 
first time subjected to scathing criticism by Dharmakirti, 
‘the central figure around whom all the creative minds in 
India revolved ’ It has subsequently been elaborated by 
Santaraksita and Kamalasila These two philosophers have 
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opposed the above syllogism wth all the emphasis they could 
command, Santaraksita observes that the syllogistic argu- 
ment advanced by Aviddhakarna is vitiated by fourfold 
fallacies. 

In all cases of valid inference the probans {helu) must 
be a proved fact and not assumed. Fictitious or unreal 
probans leads us nowhere. The indubious and real probans 
only can prove the probandum by virtue of universal con- 
comitance. Now, in the aforesaid inference of Aviddha- 
karna the probans, i.e., the quality of being differentiated 
{vyavTttatva)i includes such concepts to which the Buddhist 
denies any existence. In the reason {hetu) we find two 
terms, i.e., sva and avayava-sannivesa. It is apparent that 
Aviddhakarna, as a logician, admits the existence of 
the whole {avayavin) independent of its parts [avayava) as 
also of conjunction which is the conditio sine qua non of the 
whole, as a perceptible quality apart from colour, size etc. 
The Naiyayika is of opinion that clear perceptual experience 
testifies to the existence of the composite substance[(flyayaJ<'i«). 
The marshalling of parts {avayava-sannivesa) in a particular 
way which is nothing but a type of conjunction is also 
admitted by 'the Naiyayika as a perceptible quality apart 
from colour, size etc. Uddyotakara and Vacaspati have made 
an elaborate plea to justify independent existence of com- 
posite body {avayavinY and hold that itis perceptual cognition 
which justifies its independent existence. 

Now,, the Buddhist as a fluxionist denies independent 
existence to wholes. The idea of a whole is incompatible 
with the supposed impermanence of every object. The inde- 
pendent existence of wholes, the Buddhist observes, is an idle 
hypothesis. The Realist, no doubt, starts from sense- 
experience as ultimate data. Take for instance, a whole, 
viz, a piece of cloth. IVhen we perceive a piece of doth 
what we experience are the yams characterised in a speci- 
fic way and not anything external to it. The unsophistica- 
ted individual who would, on analysis, certainly find that 


I. NV. and NVTT. on NS., II. i. 34. 
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Now it remains to be pointed out to which particular 
subject the aforesaid concomitance applies and the subject 
in this particular case will be such objects as are perceived 
by at least two sense-organs [dvindnya-grdhya) as well as 
those that baffle sensual perception {agrdhya). Thus, the 
inference will be of the following nature: Objects under 
dispute that are perceived by two sense-organs and those not 
perceived at all must have an intelligent cause to produce 
them, because they are all differentiated from other objects 
on account of the particular conjunction of their constituent 
parts.i 

It now remains to be seen what is precisely the subject 
of the inference and for that purpose let us pursue the point. 
Atoms of air {vdyvL)y though imperceptible because of the 
absence of colour in them, do not stand as the subject of 
the inference as none of the contestant parties, neither the 
Buddhist nor the Naiyayika, endeavours to justify that they 
are produced by some intelligent agent. Jars and other 
common objects though capable of being perceived by 
two-fold sense-organs do not form the nucleus of dispute 
and as such cannot be included in the subject. The 
same is with regard to other atoms also which are imper- 
ceptible.^ None contends that atoms are - products. Thus, 
the dyads {dvyanuka) of earth, water etc. and sprout etc. 
stand as the subject of the inference of which the prece- 
dence of a sentient being is predicable. 

Having summed up the standpoint of Aviddhakarna 
we now propose to give a resume of the observation of the 
Buddhist on the aforesaid syllogism. 

This time-honoured cosmological argument was for the 
first time subjected to scathing criticism by Dharmakirti, 
‘the central figure around whom all the creative minds in 
India revolved.’ It has subsequently been elaborated by 
iSantaraksita and KamalaSila. These two philosophers have 

1 ‘'Dvindn>'agrahya ’grahyam vimaty adhikaranabhavapannam buddhimat- 
karapapurvakam s\'arambhakavayavaaanniveiavisistatvat, ghatadivat ** TSP , p 41 

2 It should be borne m mind that the atoms of earth, water and fire possess the 
capacity {yogyata) of being perceived as they possess manifested colour {uJbhuta jvpa), 
but the atom of air lacks such capacity for being devoid of colour 
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knowledge may not vouchsafe the independent existence of 
such concepts but inferential cognition justifies the existence 
of composites and the relation of conjunction apart from the 
conglomeration of atoms and colour, size etc. As such there 
is no reason why the probans should remain unproved 

But the Vaibhasika does not think that any vahd syllo- 
gism is competent to prove the independent existence of 
whole or conjunction. Any such inferential reasoning will 
ultimately turn out to be fallacious The Buddhist admits 
that non-perception {ampalabdkt) can function as the logical 
probans Dharmakirti and Dharmottara clearly posit that 
non-perception is an instrument of inference.^ Non-percep- 
tion has been described as the natural correlate of absence of 
a perceptible fact {svabhdvdnupalabdht) . Non-existence of 
wholes and the relation of conjunction is no doubt known 
through perception and it is recertified by inference This 
has been described as the reduclw ad absurdutn [iarka) which 
may be put in the following manner: ‘Certainly wholes 
and the relation of conjunction do not exist independently. 
Were they existents they could not but be perceived, as 
they are competent to be perceived like the chair, the table 
etc.’ Thus, it is proved beyond doubt that the two entities 
which constitute the probans turn out to be entirely non- 
existent and as such the probans as a whole remains 
unproved. 

The Buddhist further contends that the aforesaid syllo- 
gism suffers from the fallacy of partial unreal subject {amsatah 
paksdsiddhi) . Aviddhakarna is reported to have clearly stated 
that the dubious objects which are perceptible by two sense- 
organs and which are imperceptible constitute the subject of 
the inference of which precedence of an intelligent agent is 
predicated. But the first part of the hypothetical subject, 
i.e , the objects perceptible by two sense-organs, is really a 
fiction - There is not a single object on earth which can be 
demonstrated as capable of being perceived by casual as ivcll 

1 Atito ’nupabmbhah sphutah smar)-amanalj pramlnam, \artanUnaI ca *Tat» 

'nS 'sid 0»a Rbatab. anupalabdhatvSt’, — 'na 'sti anup3fabh>3m5nat\5l' itt ^ak\-ain 
jftStum NBT.p 121 , _ 

2 D\Indnyagrihjt> na Lasetd dharmi siddhaV TSI* i P "IS 
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the specifically arranged yarns only and nothing more in 
the nature of a whole comprising of these yams are presented 
to our senses. Take also the case of a series of ants. Does 
the Naiyayika as the experiencing individual perceive the 
separate existence of a series absolutely external to the 
individual ants ? And as a realist the Naiyayika also should 
not postulate such an experience which has no object as its 
counterpart. An objectless experience is not veridical. 

In the same way no conjunction of parts becomes the 
content of our perceptual experience. What we perceive 
is nothing but colour, shape and the like.^ As the ^vhole 
and the conjunction are thus shown to be imperceptible, 
it is intelligible that the two epithets, viz, sva and 
avayava^sannivesa, are nothing but fictions. Had they been 
endowed with reality they would have surely been per- 
ceptible. If such objects which are capable of being 
perceived are not comprehended by our perceptual know- 
ledge it is proved that they do not exist at all. 

The Naiyayika opines that the ^vhole {avayavin) which 
is a perceptible entity is not merely a collection of atoms but 
has a separate individuality of its own; likewise, conjunction 
of parts also is something apart from colour, shape and the 
like and is apprehended by perception. If, therefore, it can 
be shown that such entities, as whole or conjunction, which 
the Naiyayika holds to be perceptible, are not perceived, it 
cannot but lead one to conclude that such entities have no 
existence of their own. But the whole and the relation of 
conjunction are stated as constituting pro bans and as we have 
already stated that a probans must necessarily be real and 
indubious these wholes and conjunction being chimerical 
abstractions vitiate the entire probans also. Thus, the 
present syllogism involves the fallacy of unproved probans 
{hdvasiddhi).^ 

The Naiyayika may, however, retort that perceptual 

1. Na rupadivyatirekcpa ’parah samyogo ’vajavi ca drsyatvene '»to baddtau 
pratibhasate. TSP., p 45 

2 Tad atra 'siddhaS hetoh prathamc sidhane yatab/ 

Sanm^'^so na vogakhyah siddho na ’vaya%i tatha / / 

TS , si. 56.. p 44 
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knowledge may not vouchsafe the independent existence of 
such concepts but inferential cognition justifies the existence 
of composites and the relation of conjunction apart from the 
conglomeration of atoms and colour^ size etc> As such there 
is no reason why the probans should remain unproved. 

But the Vaibh^ika does not think that any valid syllo- 
gism is competent to prove the independent existence of 
whole or conjunction. Any such inferential reasoning will 
ultimately turn out to be fallacious. The Buddhist admits 
that non-perception [anupalabdhi) can function as the logical 
probans. Dharmakirti and Dharmottara clearly posit that 
non-perception is an instrument of inference.^ Non-percep- 
tion has been described as the natural correlate of absence of 
a perceptible fact {svabhavdmpalabdhi).- Non-existence of 
wholes and the relation of conjunction is no doubt known 
through perception and it is recertified by inference. This 
has been described as the reductio ad absurdum {tarka) which 
may be put in the following manner: ‘Certainly wholes 
and the relation of conjunction do not exist independently. 
Were they exis tents they could not but be perceived, as 
they are competent to be perceived like the chair, the table 
etc.’ Thus, it is proved beyond doubt that the two entities 
which constitute the probans turn out to be entirely non- 
existent and as such the probans as a whole remains 
unproved. 

The Buddhist further contends that the aforesaid syllo- 
ghm safTers Prom the Ta]]acy of part ja) unrea] subject (/j.r^fjj.b 
paksdsiddhi) . Aviddhakarna is reported to have clearly stated 
that the dubious objects which are perceptible by two sense- 
organs and which are imperceptible constitute the subject of 
the inference of which precedence of an intelligent agent is ^ 
predicated. But the first part of the hypothetical subject, 
i.e., the objects perceptible by two sense-organs, is really a 
fiction.2 There is not a single object on earth which can be 
demonstrated as capable of being perceived by visual as well 

1. Auto 'nupalambhah sphutah smanamanah pramaoam, TOrtaoiSnai ca. *Tato 
•na ’sld iha ghatalj, anupalabdhatvat’, — 'na ’sti anupalabhyam§tiahat’ lU satvaro 
jaatum NBT , p 121. 

2 Dvlndnyagrahjo na bascjd dharmt siddhali TSP , p 45 
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as tactual sense-organ. When we perceive an object two 
sense-organs often function. We see a table and also feel it 
by touch. But the objects of these sense-perceptions, the 
Buddhist avers, differ in their character. What we cognise 
through visual organ is its colour and touchability of the 
substance is apprehended by tactual perception. Thus, 
each sense-organ comprehends a particular object and not 
another which is apprehended by a different organ. The 
Buddhist does not admit the existence of a substance apart 
from its qualities and as such there is no possibility of its 
being perceived by two sense-organs. 

Moreover, that the two types of perception do not relate 
to an identical object may be demonstrated from another 
point of view. The odour is the content of olfactory percep- 
tion {ghrdnaja-vijndna) ^ while taste stands as the content of 
gustatory perception {rdsana-vijfidna). Objective realities 
are presented to consciousness through the medium of sense- 
organs. It is odour which is revealed by olfactory perception 
while it is taste which is revealed by gustatory perception 
and it is admitted on all hands that the two cognitions have 
not an identical content It follows, therefore, that those 
that reveal different objects cannot have an identical content.^ 
On the strength of this we may draw the inference that ocular 
and tactual perceptions do not have an identical content in 
view of the fact that they reveal diiferent objects. Hence, 
when it becomes difficult to prove that there is no object 
which is cognised by two sense-organs the inference of the 
opponent seems to be vitiated by partial subjectless reason 
(arhsatak paksdsiddht). 

The opponent, of course, may not yeild ground on this 
issue. He may contend that it is on the authority of the 
universally admitted recognition {pratyabkijnd) that the two 
kinds of cognitions, ocular and tactual, due to two different 
sense-organs, are found to have the same content and it is on 
this ground that it cannot be maintained that the cognition 
which reveals different objects must necessarily have different 


1. BhmnapratibhasejftSne te nai’kavisaye, TSP., p 45 
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content. To illustrate^ it is common knowledge that the 
jar which I cognised ivith my own eyes is now being felt by me 
with the help of the tactual sense-organ. Thus, in this 
instance of recognition the thing just known and that which is 
already kno\vn are the same but the means of perception 
differ. The visual as well as the tactual sense-organs operate 
on the same object.^ It is, therefore, not understandable 
how the Vaibhasika can say that there is no object in this 
world which can be comprehended by more than one sense- 
organ. The Naiyayika does not, therefore, seeany reason why 
the inference with which he seeks to establish God suffers from 
the defect of partial unproved subject {arhsatah paksasiddhi). 

In fairness to the Vaibhasika, however, it may be said 
that the position of the Naiyayika is not tenable for the 
illustration which the latter states is not a case of an object 
which is comprehended by two sense-organs. The illustra- 
tion under consideration presents a case of recognition 
{praiyabhijnd) which may be described as a memory-knowledge 
that presents unreal entities only. If we analyse the nature 
of recognition, it becomes obvious that we first of all cognise 
colour and touch by their respective sense-organs and at some 
future time the impressions left by the pre-perceived object 
are presented to our memory accompanied by those qualities 
and the present object is perceived by direct sense-object 
contact, and thus there appears a notion of unity This 
synthetic notion is essentially wrong which is primarily based 
on memory {smrii) which is after all a form of invalid cogni- 
tion.® It is not possible for such a cognition to prove any 
individual object which exists in reality {paramdrthasat)^ and 
as such memory- cognition is not competent to prove the reality 
of any entity which is cognised by more than one sense-organ. 
Let us explain the point in detail. In the case of recogni- 
tion first of all perceptual knowledge arises which reveals 
colour only and subsequently, in course of time, there 

1. NS , III. j. 1. and VdrUtka. thereunder. 

2. yathasvaih bhinnam vijayam upalabhya ’nyad eva 
tatsahacaram samudSyavijayara smartabhedajil5nam utpadyatc.* TSP , p 46 

3 Ekatvadhyavasayi prakftibhrantam sm5rtain jdin jnanam utpadyate. TSP., 
p. 46. 

4 
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arises tactual cognition which reveals only such qualities 
as hardness and the like. According to the Buddhist 
a jar is nothing but a conglomeration of atoms {paramdm^ 
punja) which includes atoms of colour and taste, and as such 
these two kinds of conglomeration of atoms are comprehended 
by different sense-organs at different periods of time. So 
in this case the two cognitions which reveal colour and 
touchability have different contents of their own. It is only 
when these two cognitions have arisen in succession that the 
person whose impression of a jar is awakened is found to 
remember that he touches the same identical jar which he 
visually perceived on a previous occasion. The jar, in the 
case, is nothing but an unreal whole which is suggested by 
our latent impressions {samskdra). The Buddhist, as we 
know, denies the existence of a whole apart from its parts. 
Hence, in recognition the first part, viz, ‘the jar that I saw’, 
means the atoms of a form that I sawj while the second part, 
viz, ‘the jar that I touch’, means the tactual atoms that I feel. 
It is, therefore, quite evident that the cognitions referred 
to in the two parts have for their contents different identities 
which are presented as a synthetic unity through recognition. 
The unity is due to the latent impression of a jar which we 
commonly have. It is this impression of the unity of a jar 
which presents a fictitious whole, i.e., jar, as revealed by re- 
cognition, viz, the jar that I feel nowis the jar that I saw before. 
Invalidity of recognition {pratyabkijfia) may be substan- 
tiated from another point of view. Validity of knowledge 
consists in cognising an object not cognised before. Some 
new information must enter into the content of knowledge 
if it is to be regarded as a valid one. Recognition 
presents an object already cognised in the past and no new 
element is introduced by it and as such recognition can on 
no account be regarded as a valid form of cognition.^ It is, 

1 It u mtcr«UnK to note that the PrSbhSkara aho holds the same view Cf Pflrva- 
pratipattivyapcksanat PP , p 42 

The Naiy’3)oka, however, thinks that validity docs not consist in ct^ising the non- 
cogniscd The test of validity of knowledge, according to the NaiySytka, is the corres- 
pondence between cognition and the object cognised Thus, he maintains that recogni- 
tion, though lacking m ao\ city, is a form of valid knowledge Pftf., p 21 
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therefore, that the Buddhist argues that the contention of the 
Naiyayika, viz, recognition will prove the existence of an 
object cognisable by two sense-organs {dvmdrijagraf^'d), is 
hardly tenable. Thus, the subject of the inference advanced 
by the Naiyayika turns out to be a fiction and this ultimately 
involves the fallacy of unproven subject {dhq^idsiddhi). As 
no synthetic judgment {pardmarM]^is possible in a fiction 
the inference is altogether invalidated. 

Now the Buddhist examines the inference of the opponent 
from a different angle of vision. The Naiyayika seeks to 
prove the existence of an intelligent agent from the particular 
arrangement of constituent parts of a contingent whole. 
It is a fact that if in a dense forest a dilapidated temple or an 
unused well is discovered, we are led to infer that they were the 
works of some intelligent author in some remote past. Here 
the particular arrangement of parts {avqyava-sanniveM-visesa) 
which we observe in the temple or in the well proves an in- 
telligent author. But the Buddhist here turns round to say 
that the illustration cited above does not justify the position of 
the Naiyayika for, unlike the well or the temple, the hill, 
the sea and such other objects do not appear to possess 
particular conjunction of parts which will lead us to infer the 
existence of an intelligent designer. The arrangement of 
parts which we observe in the well, the jar etc. essentially 
differs from the arrangement of parts which we observe in a 
mountain. Hence, what holds good in the case of a dilapida- 
ted building and in an unused well does not hold good in the 
case of such substances as the mountain, the sea and the like. 


And it is as the intelligent agent of the latter (the mountain, 
the sea etc.) that God is sought to be proved by the Naiya- 
yika. So the probans, i.e., the particular arrangement 
of parts, is seen to be non-existent in the subject which affords 
a case of the fallacy of unproven probans {svarupasiddhi). Of 
course, a mountain is a whole {avayavin) containing a number 
of parts, the parts conjoining one another. But a combina- 
tion of parts does not always lead to the supposition of an 
intelligent agent. For, there is no universal concomitance 
between combination of parts as such {samdnja-sannmia) and 
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intelligent authorship.^ The systematic adaptation in the 
sense implied cannot be detected by experience.^ Thus, it 
becomes dubious whether the probans is conclusive or not, 
involving the fallacy of what may be called sandtgdkdnat- 
kdntikata? 

Further, the Naiyayika seeks to prove the existence of 
God from the teleological character of the construction of the 
grand phenomena of nature such as the mountain, the sea 
etc. The effect-character {kdryatva) of the earth leads to the 
conclusion that it is caused by some intelligent agent or 
agents. Thus, from the peculiar character of the earth we 
may have a general idea of some agent. But how should 
we go so far as to affirm that such intelligent authorship 
should be ascribed to some person other than these indi- 
vidual selves who must possess supreme intelligence and 
forethought. 

In reply to this charge the Naiyayika has pointed out 
that the opponent (the Buddhist) has failed to appraise the 
definite character of the subject-matter of the inference. 
When a person infers fire on a hill at sight of '^moke, 
the subject-matter of the inference is neither the predicate 
alone nor the subject alone but the two as coalesced into 
an intregated whole. Here neither the fire nor the hill in 
isolation constitutes the subject-matter of the inference but 
*the fire as related to the hilP {parvatiyavahni). A special 
type ofprobandum follows from a probans of general charac- 
ter. The universal concomitance, which is the very ground 
and condition of all inference, subsists between fire and smoke 
as such. Still on the basis of this concomitance of a general 
character we are led to conclude the existence of fire-in-the 
hUl as characterised by fire-universal [vahnitva) and this is 

1 Na ca tathibhuta saimivc^a viscfu taruginprabbfttfU prasiddhah Kcvalam 
3aiiaive5a tti pralapamatram pra^iddham TSP , p 47 

2 Hermann Lotzc, Oullvtts of a Philosophy of Rthgion, p 19 

3 The Buddhut position finds a stnVmg similarity in the cnticum of the teleological 
proof of the existence of God by Western thinkers Thus H Lotzc says that a proof of 
God must start not from the fact of purposive action m things v/hich is doubtful “\Vc 
cannot therefore ever thoroughly confute one who declares that the whole course of the 
world 13 a blmd and mevilable result of a given necessary combmation of circumstances 
and thmgs, and who therefore denies that we have any right to believe in the presence 
therem of design, unless we have direct evidence of it through our senses” 

H Lotze, OutliM of a Philosophy of Rtligton, p 20 
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due to the elimination of possibility of existence of other types 
of fire, i.e., fire in the domestic oven {mahanasa) or fire in the 
court-yard etc. Existence of any other type of fire in the 
hili besides the fire-in-the-hill is contradicted {bddhita) by 
perception. And as such a particular type of fire is inferred 
by means of a general type of concomitance. 

To the point in question, the authorship of the moun- 
tain, the sea and similar objects can on no account be 
attributed to the individual selves possessing limited intelli- 
gence, and hence such a supposition is directly banned by a 
bird’s eye view of the character of the effect. A designer 
of these phenomena should possess extraordinary power 
and intelligence. 

But the Buddhist demurs to accept the position set forth 
above. The whole argument of the Naiyayika, the Buddhist 
observes, is vitiated by a misreading of facts. The analogy 
of fire is pointless. The instance ‘fire-in-the-hill’ [parvatiya 
vahni)i is, in the opinion of the Buddhist, a much too familar 
one. Thus, in case of possibility of any contradiction due to 
other types of fire, inference of hilly fire by means of a general 
type of concomitance may turn out to be a valid form of 
inference. But an author other than the individual selves 
is not known to us and it is for this reason that even if the 
agency of an intelligent being, viz, individual self, with regard 
to such object as the hill, the sea and the like stands contradic- 
ted, it will never enable us to infer the agency of an inteJIi- 
gent being other than the individual selves, it'C mean the 
Supreme Soul, as posited by the Naiyayika. Further, 
eternality of intelligence is yet to be proved and as such 
the Naiyayika cannot prove that the supreme intelligent 
principle will possess unimpeded knowledge. Thus, in his 
attempt to prove the existence of God through inference 
the Naiyayika betrays his ignorance of the general nature of 
inference. 

Santaraksita, in his Tattvasarhgraha, mentions a view 
which Kamalalila identifies as that of Uddyotakara, the 
author of the Nydyavdrllika, by the strength of which the 
Naiyayika has sought prove the existence of God. The 
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Naiyayzka ad vances the argument that whatever is continuant 
and produces an effect requires some intelligent supervision.^ 
The parts of an earthen jar which make it a composite whole 
or, yams in the case of a piece of cloth, exist in time and 
space and they are collated for the production of the jar or 
the piece of cloth. Now, these material causes can turn into 
a systematic whole only when previous integration and 
combination of parts have been ably performed by some 
intelligent maker. It is, therefore, that on the strength of 
this evidence we can advance the inference that atoms 
{paramdnu) or individual deserts {adrsta) , which are by them- 
selves continuants and productive of respective effects, require 
some intelligent guidance for the purpose of producing 
effects. The Buddhist, however, does not accept the validity 
of the aforesaid inference of the Naiyayika because it has been 
pointed out by him that the probans in the inference is 
unproved. In an inference the validity of the probans must 
be admitted on all hands. But in the inference set forth 
above, the prob ans, i.e., 'those continuants competent to 
produce an object’, is by itself a fiction. To the Buddhist, all 
real entities are by nature fluxional. Reality consists in 
causal efficiency {arthakriydkdritva)^ and as no such causal 
efficiency is predicable of the continuants they cannot be 
said to exist at all. But these continuants which are nothing 
but fictions from the standpoint of the Buddhist have been 
employed by the Naiyayika as the probans of the inference. 
This is certainly a case of violation of the exact method of 
reasoning. 

The Naiyayika, however, may not yield ground on the 
issue in view of the fact that though the Sautrantika denies 
existence to continuants, the Vaibhasika admits that there 
are three eternal uncaused verities, viz, dkdia (space) praiisam- 
khydnirodha (dissociation of the principle of consciousness 
from passions and defilements which is effected by transcen- 
dental knowledge) and apratisarhkhydmrodha (non-cmcrgencc 

1. Udd>otakaras tu pramSijayati — '‘Bhu\’analieta\ al;i pradhanaparamSnv adnt5l» 
>valc£r>otpatt2v aida>abuddhunantam adhisjhatSram apck$ante sthitva pravptiw 
tantuturjSdnat TSP,p 42 
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of such dissociation).^ HencCj the Vaibhasika at least cannot 
charge the Naiyayika on the ground of unproved probans. 

But, if we pursue the point in detail we may notice that 
the charge of the Naiyayika is not properly warranted. 
It is true that the Vaibhasika admits ak^a etc. as eternal 
entities but it should be borne in mind that these verities 
are not admitted to be endowed with the power of producing 
effects. But, in the probans it has been stated that conti- 
nuants must possess casual efficiency. On the other hand, 
the atoms which are really capable of exercising causal 
efficiency are, according to the Buddhist, fluxional. To 
be precise, in the Buddhist’s scheme of reality there is no 
such entity which is both continuant and capable of exerting 
causal efficiency and as such the probans in the inference 
of the Naiyayika turns out to be a fiction thwarting the 
inference altogether. 

The Buddhist does not rest here and goes on to point 
out that the Nyaya position is self-contradictory. God, 
according to the Naiyayika, is no doubt an eternal existent, 
and is also capable of exercising causal efficiency but the 
Naiyayika does not admit that his God requires any 
intelligent supervision at the time of creation. Thus, in 
the case of God, the presence of the probans co-exists with the 
absence of the probandum ivhich vitiates the inference 
altogether. As a contrary instance is found, i.e., a case of 
probans being actually observed without the probandum, 
and as non-observance of contrary is regarded as a support to 
the determination of universal concomitance, the Naiyayika 
is not justified in considering the relation between continuant 
capable of producing effects and superintendence of an intelli- 
gent agent to be an unconditional invariable concomitance. 

The Naiyayika, however, seeks to remedy the defect 
as pointed out by the Buddhist. In order that his argument 
docs not suffer from the defect of anatkdntikatva, he introduces 
a new adjunct to the probans. He says, therefore, that the 

1 KamaJasila, hwvCTcr, outcasts these Vajbhi|)kas from the followers of the 
Buddha Cf Ye ca Vaibhasika akasadis-astu satt\-ena kalpayanti, le . . , na 

tSakyaputnyah THSP, p HO 
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probans will not only be a ‘continuant capable of exercising 
causal efficiency’, but an ‘insentient continuant capable of 
producing the effect.’ As God is a sentient continuant 
there is no apprehension whatsoever that it would require 
intelligent supervision. In this way the Naiyayika answers 
the charge advanced by the Buddhist. But the latter is 
hardly convinced by the logic of the former. He points 
out that the probans, as suggested by the Naiyayika, suffers 
from the defect of useless adjunct so far as the Buddhist 
position is concerned, because the Buddhist does not admit 
any sentient principle as God, and hence, from his point of 
view, the futility of the adjunct is quite obvious. Thus, it 
involves the fallacy of futile reason {vydpyatvdnddhi). 

But the Naiyayika at this stage argues that the Buddhist 
may not regard a conscious principle like God, but surely he 
admits fluxional intelligence and self-illuminated entities. 
It is needless to say that such fluxional entities do not require 
the aid of any other intelligent principle for the purpose of 
producing effects. It is, therefore, necessary that the 
Buddhist should introduce ‘unconsciousness’ as an adjunct 
to the probans. And unless he does it, there is just the 
possibility of discrepancy in the probans. But the Buddhist 
is not in the least intimidated by this argument of the op- 
ponent. He answers the charge by saying that fluxional 
intelligence is not a continuant, and as such the unqualified 
probans, viz, ‘continuant capable of producing effect’, does 
not exist in the contrary instance, viz, fluxional intelligence, 
as referred to by the Naiyayika, and there is no reason why 
the ground of the inference [hetu) should be vested with a 
superfluous attribute, viz, ‘unconsciousness’. Hence, ‘un- 
consciousness* being a needless limitation, the reason involves 
the fallacy of vydpyatvdsiddhu 

The Naiyayika does not yield ground to the Buddhist 
position and argues in the folldwing manner to prove the 
existence of God : ‘Whatever products cause pleasure and 
pain are supervised by some intelligent author.*^ It is a 

I. MahabhutSdikam vyabtam buddhimaddhetv adhuthitam/ 

Vati sarvasya lokasya fukbadutilcbaaunittatarn / / 

TS., il 52 , p 43, Cf NV., p «7. 
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matter of common knowledge that such objects as an axe and 
the like, happen to cause pleasure and pain only when some 
particular intelligent being uses them. It is some intelligent 
being who uses an axe and the like for the purpose of felling 
a tree, whereby some people arc benifitted or suffer. It is 
on the analogy of the illustration stated above that ^ve are 
led to infer in the folio wng manner. Such objects like the 
mountain, the sea etc. are certainly under the supervision of 
some intelligent being because they are products which cause 
pleasure and pain to others. It should be noticed that, in the 
inference stated above, the probans is a product as determined 
by the source of pleasure and pain. The subject and the 
probandum of the inference are intelligible and also we know 
that the grand phenomena of nature, the mountain, the sea 
etc. are not produced by any agent of limited intelligence and 
power. So if it is confirmed that such objects are created 
by an intelligent person, that sentient being cannot but be an 
omniscient and omnipotent God. 

It is interesting to note that the Buddhists have their say 
in this matter. According to them the aforesaid inference 
cannot prove the existence of God on the ground that the 
probans in the inference is not a real reason but a pseudo- 
reason. The attribute in the reason, e.g., the ‘cause of 
pleasure and pain’, is superfluous. For, as theNaiyayika up- 
holds the view that causal nexus exists between individual 
desert and effect as such and as he also believes in the utility 
of every product the same must contribute to the pleasure 
and pain of the agent. So it becomes obvious that the 
attribute in the reason as stated by the Naiy^yika becomes 
futile. It is quite understandable that universal concomi- 
tance of authorship subsists in the effect-character and, 
so, there is no reason whatsoever why the probans 
should be qualified with such an attribute, viz, contribu- 
tory to pleasure and pain. Thus, it turns out to be a case of 
vjdpjfaivasiddhi. 

If, however, in order to avoid this discrepancy, the 
Naiyayika dispenses wth the superfluous attribute altogether 
the inference stands as follows: “The hill, the sea, the tree 
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and other such phenomena of nature are supervised by 
intelligent agent, since they are effects”. Thus, the Naiyayika 
draws a universal concomitance between intelligent supervi- 
sion and effect-character [karyaiva) But, the Buddhist 
points out that no such universal relation can be established 
as the reason co exists with the absence of the probandum 
The Naiyayika admits the contingent character of intelligence 
but It does not require any other intelligent supervision 
And, as non-observance of contrary is regarded as an exact 
method of arnving at a conclusion, nothing can be proved 
with the help of such pseudo inference The Naiyayika may, 
however, argue that it is not true that knowledge does not 
require any other intelligent supervision Unlike the Vedan- 
tin the Naiyayika does not believe in the self-luminosity of 
knowledge He, on the other hand, posits that knowledge 
IS known by a secondary act of retrospection [anuvyavasayd) 
Thus, knowledge, also, depends on another knowledge for 
the purpose of illuminating an object, and so the con- 
tention of the opponent does not hold water But like the 
Prabhakara, the Buddhist may further enquire, how the 
secondary knowledge {anuvyavasay{C^ is itself certified It 
will require another retrospection and this will land us into 
an infimte regress {amvasthd) So the Naiyayika cannot 
hold another retrospective knowing of the secondary retros- 
pection and, as such, the secondary knowing serves as a 
contrary instance where the probandum and the probans 
appear to be incongruous If, however, the Naiyayika thinks 
that such infinite regress does not vitiate the inference as 
it does not lead us to the fallacy of logical see saw {anyonya- 
haya) and the inference may turn out to be a valid one, 
still the inference of the Naiyayika is not free from other 
defects also In fact, the relation between the probans 
and the probandum has become conditional {sopadhika)^ 
the extraneous condition being ‘precedence of non-eternal 
living force {amtyaprayatnapurvakalva) A condition {upadhi) 
IS defined as pervasive of the probandum and non-pervrasive 
of the ground of inference Thus, the probandum of the 
aforesaid inference is intelligent supervision and whatever 
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requires intelligent guidance must needs be preceded by non- 
eternal living force. On the other hand, the effect-character 
{janyalva)^ which is detected in the sea, the mountain 
and the like, is not pervaded by ‘intelligent supervision* 
which is dubious in such grand phenomena of nature. 
Thus, the statement — ‘whatever is a product requires some 
intelligent author for its coming into being’ — ^is not a true 
universal proposition as the invariable relation between 
intelligent authorship and effect-character depends on the 
presence of an extraneous condition as referred to above, 
and, as such, the inference is vitiated altogether. 

Like all philosophers of the antitheistic schools, the 
Buddhist observes that, even if it is held that insentient 
atoms, adrsta etc. are supervised by some intelligent agent 
there is no escape from further antinomies. It is admitted 
on all hands that whatever is directly supervised constitutes 
the body of the supervisor. If the Naiyayika admits that 
atoms are directly supervised by the cognitive activity of 
the hypothetical God, then the Naiyayika will have also 
to admit that those atoms, adrsta etc. are nothing but 
physical organisms of God. If the Naiyayika is prepared to 
concede to this, as Udayana has done,^ the difficulty will not 
be obviated. For it is an admitted fact that a physical 
organism must be the substratum of sense-organs. Even a 
tree constitutes the body of its own self, for the simple reason 
that we admit that it possesses tactual organ. So we may 
advance the reductia ad absurdum in the following manner: If it 
is admitted that atoms, adrsta etc. are directly supervised by 
some intelligent agent then we are constrained to admit 
that they should be the substratum of sense-organs, a 
position which can never be acceptable to the Naiyayika. 
The net result of this discourse is that, atoms do not require 
intelligent supervision as they are not the substrata of 
sense-organs. 

In reply to this charge the Naiyayika may observe that 
no such universal relation can be established, for, whatever 


1. NKu , p. 494. 
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IS not the substratum of sense-organs does not require an 
intelhgent supervision We, the Naiyayikas, do believe that a 
body must be the substratum of sense-organs But it is a 
fact that volition admits of two types, eternal and transitory 
Association of physical organism is essential in the case of 
transitory volitional activity But God’s knowledge, desire, 
volition etc , being eternal verities, do not stand m need 
of association with a physical organism So it will not 
be wise to contend that atoms which lack sense organs are 
not supervised by an intelhgent being Had God’s volition 
been transitory atoms would constitute his body and then 
only the reductio ad absurdum, advanced by the Buddhist, viz, 
if atoms are the bodies of the Supreme Being they must 
contain sense-organs, would hold good Thus, as atoms 
do not constitute the body of the supervisor the existence 
of God as the superintending agent stands unassailed, and the 
contrary possibiUty by reductio ad absurdum is ruled out 

But the Buddhist does not stop here He would further 
point out that the division of volitional activity into eternal 
and transitory is not universally acceptable Indeed the 
Buddhist has not admitted eternal volitional activity So 
long as God is not established it is never possible to prove 
eternal vohtional activity Eternality of vohtional activity 
IS proved only when the existence of a Superme Being possess- 
ing such type of vohtion is estabhshed Thus, we may draw 
umversal relation between a body character [sariraiva) and 
the character of being supervised as such [sdmanyatah prqyat- 
namcckimo^oa) For the sake of logical parsimony it will be 
wise to draw such universal concomitance Moreover, the 
attribute ‘transitonness’ in the volitional activity has become 
superfluous, being a debatable one, which will ultimately 
land us in the fallacy of vyapyatvasiddhi 

Prasastamati seeks to prove the existence of God with 
the help of an analogy drawn from common experience 
It IS a fact that the young child learns the use of verbal 
expressions from its parents or elders Likewise, in the 
beginning of creation, the pnrmtive man learns the use of 
verbal expressions from an enhghtened being and this 
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being is held to be God and none else.^ It is supposed 
that this God is omniscient and that his knowledge continues 
even after the dissolution of the world. According to the 
Nyaya-Vaisesika thinkers, therefore, the individual soul 
loses consciousness at the time of dissolution and this cons- 
ciousness is implanted in it by God in the beginning of 
creation.® 

But the Buddhist does not subscribe to the view that 
individual consciousness ceases to continue at the time of 
cosmic rest. On the other hand, it has been asserted by 
him that at the period of dissolution different units of cons- 
ciousness are bom in luminous regions, with celestial bodies 
endowed with superior type of knowledge and those who 
have not enjoyed the residue of their deeds are re-bora 
in other material regions,® It transpires, therefore, that in 
either case there is no loss of individual consciousness during 
the period of cosmic rest. So, from the Buddhist point of 
view, there is absolutely no justification for recognising 
God as the introducer of conventionalities in the beginning 
of creation. 

5antaraksita contradicts the theory of one eternal 
omniscient creator and says that the arguments of the 
Naiyayika can only prove the existence of many and finite 
intelligences as creators. He attributes authorship of the 
universe to the chain of consciousness {vijnana) in association 
with the individual deserts, which from the raison d’itre of 
the diversity in the phenomenal world.* 

Santaraksita has again attacked the Nyaya position 
in the following manner. The gravamen of his attack lies 

I No such view IS mentioned by Praiastapada That is \^hy it seems justified, 
as some scholars hai’e suggested, that Frasastamati is difTcrcnt from Praiastapada, the 
eminent Vaiscjiia philcaophcr (Vide Dr B Bhattacharya’s edition of TS , Foreword, 
p LXXXIX) 

2. PPBh , p. 23 

3 Na'imanmatcna pralayakale praluptajfilinasmitayo vitanukaranah punisah 
santisthante, kmtv Sbhasvara^u $pa?tajnanatisavayogt 5 U dc\'aiuka>’e5<itpadyantc, yc 
tu pratraiyatamrayadivipakasamvarttamyakarmanas te lokadhatv antaresutpadyantc 
TSP.p 53 
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in the charge that such eternal verities as God etc are idle 
fictions and as such causal efficiency cannot be attnbuted 
to these entities To the Buddhist, causal efficiency is 
incompatible with hypothetical permanence It has been 
trotted out that why it is that the universe, in its entirety, 
IS not produced all at once, as God, the eternal being, is its 
creator A seed in the granary does not produce the sprout 
for the simple reason that it lacks causal efficiency If 
God IS sufficient enough to create this universe, he cannot fail 
to execute efficiency which he is conceded to possess There 
is no reason why there should be any delay If the causal 
efficiency lies intact in God, it becomes inexplicable why all 
effects will not come into existence at one and the same 
point of time ^ What is the reason behind this successive 
effectuation’ 

The Naiyayika will, however, seek shelter under his pre- 
cious theory of supplementation {sahakanvada) and reply that 
God cannot execute causal efficiency independent of indi- 
vidual deserts In fact, the necessity of creation lies m the 
object of providing rewards and retabutions of actions done 
by individual selves Thus the individual self holds the 
central position in so far as creation is concerned God is 
merely to act as an ordainer of karman and succession in 
effectuation should be explained to be due to these indivi- 
dual deserts 

But the Buddhist would here observe that if it be con- 
ceded for argument’s sake that successive effectuation is due 
to contingency of supplementation by adrsta etc , the question 
will inevitably arise whether or not the said supplementation 
brings into existence any additional potency m the main 
cause If the reply is in the affirmative, it will deprive the 
so called pnncipal cause of its character as such, inasmuch 
as the causal nexu* m that case would subsist between the 
additional potency brought about by the supplementation 
itself and the effect On the other hand, if it is admitted 
that as God is an eternal self sufficient being and does not 

I Av iaJaiararafi ca sarvam livarahetulcam jagad jU yugapad bbavet TSP 
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Stand in need of any supplementation, then it will not be 
understandable why the individual deserts are regarded as 
auxiliary factors in the beginning of creation.^ To be precise, 
if any supplementation is admitted God becomes partially 
inefficient and his self-sufficient character stands challenged* 
The Naiyayika replies to the objection in the following 
manner. God is self-sufficient eternal cause, still his very 
existence is not alone sufficient enough to produce objects. 
God creates according to his ^\ill. He takes to creation only 
when he intends to create. Had the effectuation of this 
phenomenal world been dependent on his mere existence the 
objection of the opponent as to the occasional production 
would have been legitimate. But as creation is contingent 
on his desire and will, there should not be any question as 
to why the universe will not be created at once.^ 

In reply to this position of the Naiyayika the Buddhist 
observes that emergence of the effect does not depend on the 
sweet will of the causal agent. In fact, effectuation is 
contingent on the concomitance and non-concomitance of 
the causal efficiency.® It is found from our every-day 
experience that even if we desire to produce something we 
cannot produce it unless we possess that productive efficiency. 
On the other hand, a seed germinates sprout when taken out 
of the granar)^ and sown on the soil. It develops a distinct 
causal efficiency which is brought about by sod, water, 
air and the rest. Thus, the basic cause, the seed, which lacks 
volition, desire etc. fructuates when it is supplemented by 
subsidiaries. So the sprout is produced only when the seed 
develops the sprout-producing efficiency. The seed being 
insentient, desire to create has no part to play in the scheme 
of creation. What is important is that whether the causal 
entity has that capacity or not. Hence, when effectuation is 


1 Yadi bi tasya sahalSnbhjh ka^cid upakarah kartavyo bhawt, tada lasya 
sahakanm vj-apefcsa, yavatS mtyatvat parair anadheyatjsayasya na kincit tasya saha- 
kwbhyah praptavyam astl ’ti kim tu tarns tathabhutansmupakannah sahakarioo 
’pekseta TSP , pp 54-5 
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syad etac codyam Yada lu buddbjpurvakam karou tada na dosah, tasya svecchaya 
karye$u pravytteh TSP , p 55 
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occasional we shall have no other alternative but to admit 
that the supposed author of the universe is dependent on the 
subsidiaries which constitute the cause in the real sense of 
the term. If God possesses unhampered causal efficiency 
for all times why is it that effectuation ^vill be contingent 
on that volition which hinders simultaneous production. 
Moreover, God’s knowledge and will are admitted to be 
eternal. Then if effectuation is contingent on this eternal 
will, why is it that all these objects will not be produced 
simultaneously. If his knowledge is said to be transitory 
then God will not be the controller of future actions due to the 
absence of his will. The net result of this elaborate exposi- 
tion is that permanence of any type of causal entity is, accord- 
ing to the Buddhist, an idle fiction. It is incompatible with 
practical efficiency which is the conditio sine qua non of causal 
character. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THE JAINA POSITION ANALYSED 

Thejaina, like all other Indian schools of thought, admits 
the efficacy of individual deserts in determining individual 
fate. But he does not find any urge to postulate God as the 
dispenser of reward and retribution — it is karman alone 
which fructuates and determines the course of an individual 
through different births. According to him Jina is the only 
object of worship \vho is free from all attachment and envy, 
has conquered all passions and removes all ignorance.^ ‘He 
is omniscient but not the creator of the universe. Herein 
the Jaina philosophy marks a striking parallelism to Yoga 
theism. Vyasa and other thinkers of the theistic Samkhya 
school advocate that God is omniscient and eternal witness 
to all right actions and cognisant of the true nature of 
the universe. 

It will be our endeavour now to enter into an elaborate 
examination of the Nyaya position from thejaina standpoint. 
The Naiyayifca maintains that the world is an effect, 
and thereupon bases his famous causal argument that since 
the world is an event it must have a cause and that the 
cause is no other than God. Here the Jaina enquires about 
the exact connotation of ‘effect*, and he believes that the 
Naiyayika will not be in a position to state in precise terms 
what he means by an ‘effect’ when he asserts it as the pro- 
bans. Thejaina philosopher raises a dilemma which he 
thinks will prove a hurdle too difficult for the Naiyayika to 
cross: Does an effect mean (i) one constituted of parts or 
(ii) co-inherence in the material cause or (iii) what is held 
in common parlance to be caused or (iv) what has undergone 
;i change?® 

1 jmendro devatS tatra ragadvcsavivaqitah / 

Hatamohamahamallah IcevaJajh^adananah / / SDS , il 45 
2. Yat tavat ksityader buddhimaddhetxikatvasiddhayc karyatva-sadbanam uktam, 
tat savayavatvam, prag asatah svakaianasattasamavSyah, krtam lU pratyaya- 

visayatvam, vikSntvam va sySt. TRD , p 117. 
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The first alternative, viz, ‘effect is one which is constitu- 
ted of parts*, is not entertainable on the ground that the 
position involves the horns of a dilemma: Does ‘constituted 
of parts* mean ‘existent in parts’, or ‘that which has been 
brought about b'y a systematic combination of parts.’^ The 
first alternative will turn out to be a case of overlapping, 
for in that case the definition will extend to class-concepts as 
well.^ It is admitted by the Naiyayika that a class-concept 
inheres in the individuals but as he believes that it is an 
eternal verity it is impossible to regard it as an effect which 
is by nature a non-eternal entity. 

The second alternative also shares the same fate. The 
Naiyayika may declare that ‘constituted of parts’ means 
‘that which has been brought about by the collocation of 
parts {arabdhay. But the nature of this ‘bringing about’ or 
production is yet to be defined. It has been used here as the 
probans, but remains undefined. The probans must neces- 
sarily be an admitted fact by both the contesting parties. 
Otherwise, the reasoning becomes impossible. When a pro- 
bans is used in proving a conclusion which is disputed by 
the opponent, the probans fails to prove the conclusion. 
Thus, the second alternative involves the fallacy of being 
equipollent with the probandum {sddf^asama ) . 

The Jaina further asserts that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to define sdvayavatva as constituting of parts. Since 
space, which is regarded as having parts in common 
parlance, would turn out to be an event. But we all know 
that the Naiyayika cannot admit space as being caused. 
The Naiyayika may, however, plead in defence that in fact 
space is an ubiquitous and eternal entity, but when it is 
found to have been described as consisting of parts the 
implication is that there is some associate adjunct [upadhi) 
which is responsible for such description. Thus, to the 
Naiyayika, the ear-drum serves as the associate adjunct 
{upadhi) of space. Hence, the Naiyayika steers clear of the 
charge of incongruity as levelled by the Jaina. 

1. Yadj savayavatvam, tadc ’dam api kim avayavc?u varteroSnao am, a\ayavair 
Srabhyamanatvam . ... va. TRD , p 117. CT ^o, PKM , p. 270. 

2. IVathamapak^e sSmanjadinS 'nalkanlati. PK^I , p 270 
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The Jaina philosopher observes that such a plea of the 
Naiyayika does not hold water, since if the space limited by 
the ear-drum ;s an appearance and has got no existence on 
the real plane, then it will lack practical efficiency. What 
is not real cannot exert causal efficiency. If the space 
limited by the ear-drum or the jar etc. does not form really 
a part of ubiquitous space, it becomes a fiction pure and 
simple, and as fictions lack causal efficiency, auditory per- 
ception will not occur. But as the case turns out to be other- 
wise, we are constrained to admit the reality of the space as 
limited by the ear-drum, and thus finally it serves as a 
contrary instance vitiating the inference of the Naiyayika 
altogether. 

To turn to the other alternative, viz, creation {racana) 
is nothing but a systematic adjustment of parts {avajava- 
samyoga). The Naiyayika presents this as the reason of his 
inference. The relation which determines its reason- 
character [hetutavacchedaka-sambandha) is either svasamavdyi'- 
kdranakatva or siasamav^i-samavetatva. If mere inherence 
is posited here as the determinant relation of the reason, 
the latter would be non-existent in the subject-of-the- 
inference involving the fallacy of unproved probans [svarupd- 
siddhi). The reason being that combination of parts inheres 
in the parts themselves and not in the whole, which is here 
regarded, by the Naiyayika, as the subject of the inference. 
But this combination of parts is the non-inherent cause 
of the nhole. Thus, the relation stands as 
kdranakatva. Or, it may be that the whole inheres in the 
parts, and the combination also inheres in the parts; so 
the relation between the combination and the whole 
is svasamavdyi-samavetatva or inherence in the same locus 
{ekdrthasamavdyitva). Hence, the Naiyayika opines that such 
relation, which determines the reason, admits of two 
types. 

The upholders of the theory anekdntavdda ^\ould here 
point out that they do not admit the view that the combina- 
tion of parts stands as the non-inherent cause of the whole. 
As such, from their view-point such a determinant relation. 
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The first alternative, viz, ‘effect is one which is constitu- 
ted of parts*, is not entertainable on the ground that the 
position involves the horns of a dilemma: Does ‘constituted 
of parts* mean ‘existent in parts’, or ‘that which has been 
brought about by a systematic combination of parts.’^ The 
first alternative will turn out to be a case of overlapping, 
for in that case the definition will extend to class-concepts as 
well.^ It is admitted by the Naiyayika that a class-concept 
inheres in the individuals but as he believes that it is an 
eternal verity it is impossible to regard it as an effect which 
is by nature a non-eternal entity. 

The second alternative also shares the same fate. The 
Naiyayika may declare that ‘constituted of parts’ means 
‘that which has been brought about by the collocation of 
parts {arabdhay. But the nature of this ‘bringing about* or 
production is yet to be defined. It has been used here as the 
probans, but remains undefined. The probans must neces- 
sarily be an admitted fact by both the contesting parties. 
Otherwise, the reasoning becomes impossible. When a pro- 
bans is used in proving a conclusion which is disputed by 
the opponent, the probans fails to prove the conclusion. 
Thus, the second alternative involves the fallacy of being 
equipollent with the probandum {sddf^asama). 

The Jaina further asserts that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to define sdvqyavatva as constituting of parts. Since 
space, which is regarded as having parts in common 
parlance, would turn out to be an event. But we all know 
that the Naiyayika cannot admit space as being caused. 
The Naiyayika may, however, plead in defence that in fact 
space is an ubiquitous and eternal entity, but when it is 
found to have been described as consisting of parts the 
implication is that there is some associate adjunct {upadhi) 
which is responsible for such description. Thus, to the 
Naiyayika, the ear-drum serves as the associate adjunct 
(upadhi) of space. Hence, the Naiyayika steers clear of the 
charge of incongruity as levelled by the Jaina. 

1. Yadi sSvayavatvam, tadc ’dam api kim avayavf?u \artarDinatvara, a^ayavalr 
3rabh)am3natvam .... va. TRD , p 117. Cf. also, PKM , p 270. 

2. Prathamapalie sSmanyadma *naik3ntah PKM , p 270 
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The Jaina philosopher observes that such a plea of the 
Naiyayika does not hold water, since if the space limited by 
the ear-drum is an appearance and has got no existence on 
the real plane, then it will lack practical efficiency. What 
is not real cannot exert causal efficiency. If the space 
limited by the ear-drum or the jar etc. does not form really 
a part of ubiquitous space, it becomes a fiction pure and 
simple, and as fictions lack causal efficiency, auditory per- 
ception will not occur. But as the case turns out to be ether- 
ise, Ave are constrained to admit the reality of the space as 
limited by the ear-drum, and thus finally it serves as a 
contrary instance vitiating the inference of the Naiyayika 
altogether. 

To turn to the other alternative, viz, creation {racand) 
is nothing but a systematic adjustment of parts {avayava-^ 
samyoga). The Naiyayika presents this as the reason of his 
inference. The relation which determines its reason- 
character {hetutdvacchedaka-samhandha) is either svasamavayi- 
kdranakatva or svasamavdyi-samavetatva. If mere inherence 
is posited here as the determinant relation of the reason, 
the latter would be non-existent in the subject-of-the- 
inference involving the fallacy of unproved probans {svarupd- 
siddhi). The reason being that combination of parts inheres 
in the parts themselves and not in the whole, which is here 
regarded, by the Naiyayika, as the subject of the inference. 
But this combination of parts is the non-inherent cause 
of the whole- Thujy the relation stands as svasamav^i- 
kdranakatva. Or, it may be that the whole inheres in the 
parts, and the combination also inheres in the parts; so 
the relation between the combination and the whole 
is svasamavdyi-samaveiaiva or inherence in the same locus 
{ekdrihasamavdyitva). Hence, the Naiyayika opines that such 
relation, which determines the reason, admits of two 
types. 

The upholders of the theory of anekdntavdda would here 
point out that they do not admit the view that the combina- 
tion of parts stands as the non-inherent cause of the whole. 
As such, from their view-point such a determinant relation. 
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which includes in it non-inherent cause, turns out to be a 
fiction resulting in the fallacy of unproved probans [asiddhi). 
The Anekantavadin, however, finds no inconsistency in the 
other type of relation, viz, svasamavdyi-samavetatva. But, even 
admitting the validity of this relation as a determinant, the 
Jaina retorts that even if such relation is posited as the deter- 
minant of the reason it will definitely incur self-contradiction 
from the point of view of the Naiyayika himself. The 
reason, as determined by such relation, will obviously become 
incongruous with the probandum. The Naiyayika would 
never admit ‘substance-hood’ [dravyatva) etc. as being 
contingent on some intelligent author since they are eternal 
verities. Thus, in this instance we have the absence of the 
probandum. But the reason as determined by the aforesaid 
relation subsists in it. To be more precise, the combination 
of parts inheres in the parts themselves. Hence, the parts 
become the locii of the relation of inherence {samavdyin) and 
substance-hood inheres in the whole and as well as in these 
parts. So the combination of parts subsists in such eternal 
universals as substance-hood etc. through the relation of 
subsistence in the same locus {ekdrthavriti). But no sane man 
would endeavour to detect intelligent authorship in relation 
to these eternal verities. _ Hence, the absence of the proban- 
dum co-exists with the probans involving incongruity 
{yyahhicdra)i which ultimately vitiates the inference. So 
such a relation would never serve as the determinant to 
the reason which must always be concomitant with the 
probandum. Thus, ultimately combination of parts cannot 
serve as the reason of the inference of the Naiyayika. 

The second alternative also lacks logical precision. In 
it, the definition of an effect stands as follows: ‘An effect 
is the inherent relation existing between the whole and the 
parts prior to its coming into existence*. But the Jaina 
points out the sucidal element inherent in the definition. 
The Nyaya-Vaiiesika philosopher asserts the etemality 
of this inherent relation {samavdya) . If, however, it is now 
regarded as an effect, it violates the fundamental position 
of the Naiyayika and thus puts an end to legitimate 
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discourse.^ So the definition involves contradiction of the 
thesis {praiijna-virodha) ? If it is contended that co-inherence, 
though eternal, is an effect, then it could also be postulated 
that though the world is an effect, it might also be eternal. 
Then the Naiyayika would be disappointed in his endeavour 
to prove the intelligent cause of the universe. 

Moreover, the Jaina contends: If the above mentioned 
definition of an effect be accepted.it will involve the logical 
fallacy of partial non-existence of the probans {hhagdsiddhi). 
Universal concomitance between the probans and the 
probandum is determined by spatial and temporal co- 
presence. In that case only the probans leads to the veridical 
cognition of the probandum. Now the main principle in 
determining this relation is that the probans must exist 
every\vhere in the subject of the inference. If the probans, 
viz, the smoke, exists in one part of the subject, i.e., the hill, 
then it involves the fallacy of hhagdsiddhi. > The probans is 
really the determinant concomitant [vyapaka] of the delimiting 
adjunct of the essential nature of the subject [paksatavacche- 
dakadharma). Where the essential nature _ of the subject 
subsists, there the probans exists. The raison d'etre of the 
fallacy lies in the fact that the probans exists in some parts 
of the subject of the inference and does not exist in other 
parts of the subject which was not known to be possessed 
of the probandum antecedent to the employment of 
reasoning. 

The definition under consideration is fallacious since 
the destruction of the jar {ghata-dhvajhsa) is, no doubt, an 
effect but its existence {satta) is not coherent ^vith its cause. 
The reason being that post-negation {dhvamsdbhava) is not 
related to any object through inherence. Negation exists in 
the locus by its own intrinsic relation. Co-inherence subsists 
between to existents only. Thus, the reason in the case 
under consideration, viz, svakdranasattasamavdya, does not 


1. Na ’p» prag asatah svakSranasattasamavayah Itan-atvam, tasra nityatv-cna tal 
lak^na ’yo^t TRD.pp 117*8 

2 It IS interesting to note that later philosophers of the theistic schoob realised 
thu mherent inconsistency and hence defined ‘production’ as the relation of the product 
with the fiist moment {itfyakfema iamhaniha utpattih) 
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exist in the post-negation which may stand as the subject of 
the inference. 

The third alternative is equally unworthy of acceptance. 
An effect cannot be defined as that which we understand in 
common parlance as something created. For, we all know 
that space is not created. Nevertheless, if the aforesaid 
definition be accepted, we will be constrained to admit that 
space is created when we dig out a portion of earth or take 
out water from a place.^ 

The fourth alternative also, which defines an effect as 
*what is liable to change’, does not stand in a better position. 
An object may be described to have changed only when it 
has undergone a state different from what it had at any pre- 
vious point of time. The Supreme Lord, according to the 
Naiyayika, does not create at all times. Sometimes he 
engages himself in the work of creation and sometimes 
he does not. Now it must be admitted for the sake of 
argument that at the time of creation his nature had defini- 
tely undergone a change from the time when he did not 
create. Under the circumstances, God of the Naiyayika 
would become an effect, and, as such, would require another 
cause in order to come into existence and so on ad tr^nitum.^ 

In order to avoid the charge of infinite regress the 
Naiyayika may refuse to declare the changeability in the 
nature of the Supreme Lord. But in doing so he will have to 
forego the creative activity {karyakdritva) of God.® God, 
the Naiyayika says, creates, but he creates occasionally. 
Occasional creation is irreconcilable with eternal creative 
activity. The temporal limitation, remains inexplicable. 
If God were not liable to change and possessed of creative 
urge at the same time, creation would have always happened. 
But, in fact, no object is produced at all times. This is an 
accepted truth that occasional effect must have an occa- 
sional cause. An eternal cause of an occasional effect is 
simply unthinkable. 

J Khananotsecana MinS kftain ikalam ity akirye 'pV vartamSnatvenS 

’naikantikatvat TRD , p IIB _ 

2 Sato vastuno ’nyathabhSvo hi vikaritvam Tac ce ’svara*ya 'py «U ’tyaiyS 

•parabuddhimaddhctukatvaprajaAgad anavasiha jyat p 118 

3 AvikSntvc c5 *sya karyakSntvam atidurghalam TRD , p 118 
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We have seen above how the Jaina examines all the 
probable definitions of an effect which may be advanced 
by the Naiyayika and proves that they are vitiated by one 
defect or the other. As the reason becomes undefined, 
the syllogism of the Naiyayika involves the fallacy of unreality 
of probans [hetvasiddhi). If) however, it is assumed for the 
sake of argument that the world is an effect, even then there 
will be no end to difficulties; for, the Jaina ^viII enquire 
whether his opponent means effect in general or a particular 
effect. If the Naiyayika admits efiect in general, then 
it cannot lead to the supposition of an intelligent cause. 
Necessary concomitance between an effect and an intelligent 
cause is not endorsed by both the parties. An effect presup- 
poses the existence of an antecedent cause, whether that 
cause is intelligent or un-intelligent is not proved by the 
same concomitance.* Hence, the supposition that there must 
be an intelligent cause behind an effect is not warranted by 
our experience. 

The Naiyayika may, in order to avoid the difficulty, 
resort to the second alternative, viz, a special type of effect, 
i.e., a particular arrangement of parts leads to the knowledge 
of an intelligent being. But the Jaina makes out that the 
perception of the jar points to an intelligent jar-maker, 
whereas when we perceive the universe as a whole no idea 
of any creator flashes in our minds. Inference of intelli- 
gence from order and adjustment is available in the case of 
the jar and not of the world. The Jaina, thus, shows a strik- 
ing similarity wth Comte in this regard when he says that 
there is no final or efficient cause — no purpose behind this 
creation of the world. But they are sharply contrasted in 
other respects. The chief ground on which Comte rejects 
the existence of God is similar to that of the Carvaka. 
Both of them hold that the senses are the sources of all true 
thinking and we can know nothing except the phenomena 
which they apprehend.- But the Jaina admits the validity 
of inference as a source of knowledge. 

1 Yad> 5dyab» tarhi na Uto buddhimatLartivi^asiddhUi, tena samain >’y3pty 
uiddheb TRD , p 118 

2 Comtr, Afitjlhfulic Thesjtts pp 18&*7 
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Now the Naiyayika may contend that the Jaina also 
should hold that a particular type of efiect leads to intelligent 
authorship for the simple reason tliat there is some similarity 
which runs through all kinds of cficcts. Tlius, similarity 
serves here as the leading condition. But the Jaina argues 
that if it is admitted that what is true of one individual is also 
true of all individuals belonging to the same class, then the 
inference of fire from water-vapour would be legitimate 
because smoke and water-vapour are similar to each other. 
But the case is otherwise. Moreover, if on the strength of 
causation noticed on the empirical plane an intelligent 
author of the universe is postulated, then that cause should 
also be regarded as imperfect and not omniscient, because 
it is attested by our experience that the cause of an 
effect is something which is imperfect and non-omniscient. 
The underlying principle behind the argument is this: 
Water- vapour and smoke arc similar in one respect and 
dissimilar in otiicr respects. Smoke creates black coating, 
but water-vapour docs not. That is why water-vapour 
cannot create fire, but smoke docs. A jar and the universe 
essentially differ in their nature. Cognition of the former 
suggests that it has been produced by some cause while 
that of the latter docs not raise any curiosity in our 
mind to enquire about a cause which might have produced 
it. Thus, the Jaina maintains that, the idea that the world 
is an effect is merely an imposition and as such it lacks 
validity. 

It cannot, however, be maintained that the world 
is a particular type of effect {karya-vUesa). Indeed the world 
does not appear to us as a particular type of effect. It may 
be contended that in the case of particular effects, such as a 
dilapidated building, we ate reminded of some intelligent 
maker behind them. The Jaina would here enquire whether 
one thinks of any intelligent authorship of wild paddy in a 
place where there is no human habitation. In fact, we do not 
think that wild paddy has been produced by an intelligent 
being. But the Naiyayika may still hold that so far as the 
world is concerned, its effect-character is superimposed. 
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The Jaina again joins issue and opines that if the Naiyayika 
is constrained to admit that the effect-character of the world 
is a superimposition, there should not be any bar to a similar 
contention that the intelligent authorship is also a case of 
superimposition, and we know that the Naiyayika cannot 
persuade himself to believe as much. 

If the Naiyayika denies the charge levelled against 
him by the Jaina to the effect that the effect-character of the 
world is a piece of superimposition and maintains that the 
world is an effect in the real sense of the term, the Jaina 
would point out that the position in defence of the Naiyayika 
cannot stand logical scrutiny. It may be asked: Does the 
cognition, viz, the world is an effect, follow from its effect- 
character or through the help of any other reason. If the 
first alternative is admitted, we are involved in the logical 
fallacy of mutual dependence {anyonydiraya). Cognition 
that the world is a product is dependent upon the nature 
of the effect [kdryatva) and the cognition of the nature of the 
effect depends upon the idea that something is produced 
{krtahuddhi) j for its genesis and subsistence. So, the Nyaya 
position would involve logical see-saw.^ 

The second alternative will also be found in the same 
predicament. If the cognition of being produced {krta^ 
buddki) is derived from any other inference, then that inference 
will also presuppose another inference. Thus, the series of 
reasoning will never be completed, and we have the continu- 
ity of a chain of inferences mthout a limit and would be 
involved in the logical fallacy of vicious infinite {anavastkd)r 
The Naiyayika may contend in defence that some por- 
tion of earth is dug and then filled up. But afterwards the 
earth does not appear to be dug at one time and looks like 
all other undugged portions of earth. In the same way, the 
world, though produced, does not appear to be such. But a 
censorious debater may easily pick holes in it and show that 
the argument is vitiated by fallacies. 

1 Adye ’njonyairayah Talha hi, siddhav’isesanaddhetor asvo ’[thaoaro, tad 

utthlne ca hetor viiesanatiddhir lU TRD , p 119 _ , , 

2 Dviliyapakse ’numan^tarasya 'pi saMse^nahetor c\o ithanam Tatra py 
anumSnSjitarat tatsiddhSx an»vasthS TRD , p 1 19 
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The Jama further retorts that effects arc of two kinds 
Some of them arc preceded by an intelligent maker while 
others arc not ^Vc know that wild grams grow without any 
intelligent superv ision Would the Naiyayika extend intelli- 
gent authorship of God to these instances also ^ If the 
Naiyayika maintains tint he is prepared to extend intelligent 
authorship to these cases as well, he will be constrained to 
subsume the contrary instance, set forth above, under the 
subject {paisa) of the inference But the Jaim will point out 
that this wall have far reaching consequences in view of the 
fact that if all contrary instances arc thus subsumed under the 
subject of the inference, it ivill be difficult, if not impossible, 
to find a ease of contrary instance even m the genuine 
ease of fallacious reasoning Consequently, all possibility 
of argumentation will vanish 

Let us explain the point with the help of an illustration 
Sumitra has two sons A B , one is rather of a dark complexion, 
and the other is fair Now the syllogism is employed B 
is of a dark complexion since he is the son of Sumitra But 
the nature of being the son of Sumitra {SumUratanajalia) is 
non-concomitant {vjabhtcartn) with dark complexion (iya- 
matva) But ‘fair-coloured son’ has to be subsumed under the 
logical subject So any attempt to discover the fallacy of 
the absence of mvanableness {vj}abh\cara) must fail Hence, 
we conclude that no case of non-concomitance could be 
subsumed under the logical subject ^ Moreover, the incon- 
sistency may be detected m the case of djvme intelligence 
The hypothetical divine intelligence must be caused since, 
according to the Jama, there is no absolute unchangeable 
substance The nature of being {sat) m Jama metaphysics 
IS that permanent unit which acquires some newquahties and 
loses some old ® The Jama declares all intelligence to be 
non-permanent After all, eternity of intelligence, ivhich 
the logician advocates, cannot be proved antecedent to the 
establishment of God The syllogism which is employed 

1 Te?3m palc?lkaran5d avyabhicare salj lyamas tatputratvad itaTatatputra%ad 
itySder api gamakatva prasangannatalc ddhetur v>’abh»cans>at vyabh cara«sayas>'a 
sarvatra p pak^Ikartum lakyatvat TRD p 120 

2 Utpadavyaj’adhrauvyayuktam sat Tattta thaJlt gamasutra V 29 
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to prove ^ God as an eternal entity also, according to the 
Naiyayika, proves eternity of divine knowledge. But the 
hypothesis of the eternal nature of knowledge violates the 
verdict of human experience {drstaviruddha). All jars are 
created, and we do not seem to have any knowledge of a jar 
which is not created. In the same way, all instances of intel- 
Jigence are non-eternal. Now, if God’s intelligence is re- 
garded as contingent, it would presuppose an accessory cause 
other than God, the inherent cause of such intelligence, for 
its coming into existence. If that is admitted to be condi- 
tioned by another intelligent being, then that being would 
be God and not the primary God and then another God and 
so on ad infinitum. The whole array of argument is based 
on the charge that the existence of an intelligent maker of 
the universe is vitiated by perception, and anyinference based 
on such contradicted perception would also defy the purpose 
of the logician. It is fallacious simulation of reasoning 
{anumdndbhdsa ) . 

The Naiyayika may, in order to avert the situation, 
argue that the sprouting of the seed, which to all appearances 
is spontaneous, is not really so inasmuch as, according to 
the Naiyayika, it is also determined by unseen intelligent 
maker. This argument, if subjected to scrutiny, transpires 
to be a case of circular reasoning (cakraka). The Jaina may 
enquire: Is that unseen God proved by the reason which 
establishes the existence of God himself or through other 
instrument of knowledge. If the first alternative is accepted, 
we have a case of vicious circle (cakraka). Unseenness of 
God can be inferred only when God’s existence is established 
and not prior to it, for the simple reason that God is not a 
self-evident principle. On the other hand, the e,xistencc of 
God will be proved if the unscenness of such intelfigent agent 
has been established before. To be clear, it is only when 
the unseenness is proved, that the charge of contradiction 
{bddha)f advanced by the opponent, is averted. The 
opponent has shoivn that the non-cxistence of an intelligent 
author in the case of the sprout etc. is established by non- 
perception (praijaksabadhiia). But if it could be assumed 
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ted by Gcd due to his love for humanity {kamnd). But the 
inequalities in moral experience of men and communities 
and the injustices, the illusions and the ills of life prevaUing 
in the universe militate against this supposition. The 
Naiyayika discovers God as the real subject of all actions. 
Then why did he create the ills and the evils of life ? The 
Naiyayika may, however, meet the charge by tracing it to 
moral responsibility of the individual. These inequalities 
arc the outcome of karman and not due to any caprice of 
the creator. But then what is it that God does? AVhy 
should we prefer to indulge in such complexities? Let 
karman alone account for the creation of the world. It 
cannot be, however, maintained that God creates the 
world not out of any motive but creation Ibllmvs from 
his mere sportive impulse. Men of high position have no 
unfulfilled desire; still they take to recreations. So the 
activity of Lord is merely due to his sportive mood,^ 
Some others maintain, that God creates the world to 
dispense justice according to the actions of the doer. He is 
the apportioner of happiness and penalties in exact propor- 
tion to the moral worthiness of the doer. 

The Jaina contends that both the suppositions cannot 
carry conviction. God creates the universe out of his 
sportive mood but without any purpose behind them. This 
assumption would turn God into a mere child who takes 
to play without any ultimate purpose. Moreover, we 
engage ourselves in sports only to have joy and relieve 
our mind of the series of thoughts that burden our thought- 
faculty. If the second alternative is accepted, God should 
be charged of all types of favouritism. If it is held that 
God by his very nature takes to creation, then %vhat is 
the good of admitting his existence. We would rather 
dispense with him and posit that the universe has come 
into existence by its nature.® 


1. Lokavat tu hISkaivalyam SB on BS , I1 1 33 

2. Atha svabhavatah, tarhy achetanasyS ’pi jagata eva svabhavatab pravftrir 
astu; kim tat kattrtvakalpanaya. TRD , p 122. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THE NYAYA-VAI^ESIKA VIEW 

A CRITIQUE OF THE ANTITHEISTIC ARGUMENT 

I 

The theistic arguments of Sridhara are entirely based 
on the recognition of the essential identity of causality with 
teleology. That every effect depends on an intelligent cause 
for its emergence is the position which Sridhara upholds 
against his sceptical opponent. Here Sridhara^s position 
coincides with that of Martineau^ who also maintains that 
the cosmological argument alone proves both a First Cause 
of the universe and an intelligent cause as well. 

Sridhara boldly faces the different polemics of the 
opponent against the causal argument of the theists. The 
Naiyayika, at the very outset, holds that the earth, the 
mountain etc. arc products and it is here that the opponent 
launches his polemic. The opponent would, however, 
observe that the proposition, viz, the world is an effect, 
is un established, and as such the theistic argument is 
based on the fallacy of unestablished ground {hetvasiddhi). 
The invariable relation between productivity [kdryatva) and 
the precedence of an intelligent agent {sakartrkatva) is, here, 
the real ground of inference. But the propositions, the 
world is an effect and every effect is the product of an 
intelligent cause, are yet to be proved. How is it proved 
that the world is an effect ? None was present at the time of 
creation and nobody can, therefore, certify its effect-character. 
Thus, the attribution of the nature of being an effect 
{kdryatva) to the subject, viz, the world, is based on a 
dogmatic assumption. 

To this Sri^ara replies that the very structural com- 
position of the universe justifies its character as an effect. 


i. Martmeau, A Stu<fy of RtU^on, Bk. II. 
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If we set ounelves to analyse the nature of the earth, its 
contingent character is sure to arrest our attention Conse- 
quently it becomes an effect like the jar though its actual 
creation may not have been witnessed by us 

The antitheist may, again, raise the question of un 
established ground in another form We have already seen 
that the real ground of the theistic inference is the invariable 
relation o^karyalva and upalabdhimatpurvakatva (being the effect 
of an intelligent cause) It leads to the universal proposi 
tion, VIZ, whatever is an effect is the effect of an intelligent 
cause, which must be materially true in order to lead the 
inference to a valid conclusion The inference in the case 
of ajar is doubtlessly valid, but there are instances which may 
land us in difficulty For instance, when the seed sprouts 
we do not notice any mtelligent supervision over this event 
The theist may say, as we have already pointed out on a 
previous occasion, that instances hke the one shown above, 
VIZ, the sprouting of the seed, will not create any difficulty 
for him, for such instances may be included within the 
subject of the inference 

The opponent, however, is not prepared to accept this 
position of the Vaisesika, m view of the fact that such a 
contention ^vould do away with the justification of inference 
in general as an instrument of knowledge According to the 
opponent the probandum, the probans and the subject of 
the inference should be specifically mentioned in all cases 
of vahd inference If the subject remains unspecified 
or indefimtely specified, every contrary mstance may easily 
be disposed of by merging it under the subject which is 
indefinitely mentioned and this ^viH turn all fallacious 
inference into vahd ones 

The Mimamsaka would here contend that no such neces- 
sary concomitance can be established between a product and 
the precedence of an intelligent agent It is a fact, however, 
that the jar is a product and is also preceded by a sentient 
agent But contrary instance is also available In the case 
of the sprout which is an effect no such intelligent being be- 
bmd itsfructuation is seen to exist Thus, it supplies us with 
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the contrary instance invalidating the inference altogether. 

^rldhara, in reply, observes that if it is conceded that 
the sprout serves as the contrary instance and as such 
universal concomitance cannot be established, then for the 
same reason it militates against the MSmamsaka’s position on 
the sdmanyato-drsta type of inference.^ The Naiyayika, the 
Mimamsaka and the followers of the Yoga system admit that 
the motion of a planet may be inferred from its change of 
place. It is obvious, therefore, that they admit invariable 
concomitance between motion and change of place. Now, 
the Naiyayika would point out that the charge, which the 
Mimarhsaka levels against him with regard to the con- 
comitance between kdryatva and sakartrkatva, may be brought 
against the Mimamsaka with reference to the instance just 
pointed out, viz, motion and change of place. To make it 
clear, the Mimamsaka argues that in the case of concomi- 
tance bet^veen kdryalva and sakartrkatva instances may be 
taken up to show that kdryatva agrees with sakartrkatva, 
and contrary instances may also be taken up to show that 
there is disagreement between the two. Likewise, in the 
case of motion and change of place instances and 
contrary instances may be taken up to show that there 
is agreement and disagreement between the two. When 
Devadatta is found to move from one place to another, 
we can maintain that there is agreement beUveen the 
motion of Devadatta and his change of place. But in 
the case of the sun there is disagreement in view of the fact 
that the movement of the sun cannot be perceived by our 
sense-organs. It is on the basis of our perception of its change 
of place that ^ve proceed to infer its motion. The Naiyayika, 
therefore, brings the countercharge that the Mimamsaka, 
who admits the inference of motion of the sun from its change 
of place, cannot oppose, consistent with his own position, the 
view of the Naiyayika, when the latter seeks to infer sakartr- 
katva on the ground of kdryatva. 

Arguing on similar lines the theist may contend that 

1. Yadi cai ’vam dvaita 'nupalambhad \'yapugr3hana *bhivas tadlnlm MlraanuS- 
bha^yatrd abhimaUm samanyato dntam adityagaty anumanam api na sidhyati. 
NK., p. 54. 
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the sprout, like the jar, is also an instance of creation 
by an intelligent being. But it is required to be said that 
the author, in the case, cannot be visualised in view of the 
fact that he does not possess any physical apparatus. 

The antitheist may still argue that even if it be conceded 
for the sake of argument that there is some intelligent author 
who is responsible for the seed sprouting into a tree, that does 
not enable his opponent to conclude that the intelligent 
author is a particular omnipotent and ominscient perso- 
nality. The point is this : The instance of the jar can only 
prove that there is some intelligent person who adjusts the 
parts in such a way that it takes the shape of a jar. But it 
cannot be maintained on this ground that the maker of the 
jar is a particular individual and not any other. The 
sprouting of the seed, therefore, can at best prove that there 
is some intelligent author who is at work behind the crea- 
tion of the world. But it will be unwise to assume that the 
instance will enable us to conclude that the author is one 
particular omniscient being, viz, God. 

^ridhara, in reply, points out that his opponent fails to 
understand the position of the Vaisesika on this point. The 
VaiSesika does not, at the outset, seek to prove a concrete 
omniscient being who is responsible for creation, but what he 
does is to establish, in the first instance, an individual as the 
author of the universe in a more or less general way, and when 
this is established he goes on to supplement it by saying that 
the said intelligent author is a concrete omniscient individual. 
To be precKe, ic is an eprstemtiJogfca/ mth ihc 

Naiyayika that he proceeds from the general to the parti- 
cular. Thus, he maintains on the strength of the universal 
concomitance between kdiyaiva and sakarirkaiva, that the 
universe is preceded by a sentient agent. Subsequently, in 
conformity with the nature of the subject [paksadkarmata- 
baldt) the intelligent authorship of a general character, which 
has been proved before, is particularised.* It is not any 

1 VySptuamarlhyat samanyam sidhyatj palqadharmatabaleiia el ’bhtprcto 
viicyah .... aidhyati. NK , p S5 

Cf also, Pak?adharmatapi«adat sarvam ci ’numanara sSmanyena \->5pt»graha- 
nabalSt pab^adharmaUbalat sadhyaviicfain sadbayatl ’tt dniam Setu , p 302. 
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intelligent author who creates this universe, but it is an. 
omniscient God who is at the back of creation. 

It needs be pointed out here that the opponent is not 
silenced by the aforesaid argument of Sridhara. The op- 
ponent will argue that in the case of an inference it becomes 
possible to proceed from the universal to the individual only 
when it does not militate against the testimony of experience. 
Thus, when we infer the existence of fire on hill-top at the 
sight of smoke issuing from it, the process of inference is 
as follows: Firstly, smoke is perceived in the subject. Next, 
we remember the universal concomitance subsisting 
between the probans-as-such and the probandum-as-such. 
Thereafter, arises the synthetic judgement {paramarsa) in 
the form of ‘the subject as ’ determined by the probans-as- 
pervaded-by-the-probandum’. It is then and then only 
the existence of fire is inferred on a mountain. 

Now, if we analyse the whole process, we shall notice that 
the concomitance exists between the probans-as-such and 
the probandum-as-such. But in the conclusion we predi- 
cate a particular prohandum in respect of ihe subject. This 
is possible because the particularised probandum is not 
contradicted by experience. But in the case under con- 
sideration, the opponent argues, it 'will not be possible to 
particularise the probandum in view of the fact that an 
omniscient and omnipotent agent, which the Naiyayika seeks 
to prove, is contradicted by experience.^ 

Let us now proceed to understand the reasons that 
prompt the opponent to point out that an omniscient agent is 
contradicted by experience. The obvious reason is that the 
hypothetical God can neither be an embodied nor a disem- 
bodied being. If such an agent were 'endowed %vith a 
physical apparatus, he should have possessed of sense- 
organs too. And in that case it would not be possible for 
Iiim to have any knowledge of the practical efficiency of the 
ultimate particles of tlie universe wliich are held to be 
super-sensual. 

I . Sidhyaty anumSne vUcso ’pi ^-atra pramSna>'irodho na ’stj livarSoimiSnc 

tu viic^ na sidh}'ati pramSoa^'I^>ab3t KK., p. 55. 
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Nor can it be maintained that such an agent is a dis- 
embodied being. For, in all cases of agenthood {kartrtva) 
we find that the agent, at the outset, comprehends the nature 
of the causes and subsequently desires that he will produce 
a thing with the aid of those causes. Later on, he exerts and 
engages his physical organs. Thereafter, he supervises the 
causes so that the effect is produced. An effect is not 
produced unless the agent undergoes through the series of 
activities mentioned above. Thus, on the strength of the 
concomitance in presence and absence it is said that an 
agent must not only possess intelligence but should be en- 
dowed with a physical apparatus as well.^ 

Sridhara has brought out the futility of the opponent’s 
contention. He starts by saying that physical apparatus 
need not be regarded as a necessary condition of intelligent 
action. It may be asked: Is agenthood {sakartrkatva) syno- 
nymous with embodiment (sanritva ) , or is it the capacity for 
engaging the different materials for the purpose of producing 
an effect The first alternative is not tenable, in view of 
the fact that instances might be cited to show that there is 
no intelligent activity inspite of a physical body. Thus, 
when a man falls asleep or remains in a vacant mood, 
he does not act intelligently. Hence, it is quite obvious 
that intelligent action is not synchronous with physical 
organism. 

Sridhara further elucidates the point with the help of 
an illustration. It is a matter of common knowledge that 
ovr body is initiated into activity under the guidance of the 
self {aiman). But the question remains to be answered in 
this connection is : How is it that the self acts intelligently in 
guiding an insentient physical apparatus? Surely the self 
does not require another physical organism to put the body 
into activity. If, as the opponent insists, in all cases of intel- 

1. Aiarirapurvakatvam ci 'sakjasadhanara, sarvo 'pi kartS kar 2 kas\'arupam 
avadhirayati tala icchati ’dam aham ancna mrvartaySmi ’ti tatah prayatate tad anukS- 
yam vyaparayau tatah karanany adhit«that» Utah karoti, anavadhara>an anicchan 
aprayaUman^ kayam avySparayan na fcarotl 'ty anvayavyatirekabhyam burfdhivat 
iariram apt kSryotpattav ypSyabhutani NK , p. 55. 

2 Pandntas5marthyak5rakapra)ojakatvam. NK., p 56. 
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ligent activity there should necessarily be a physical organism, 
it would be difficult for him to explain the situation described 
above. As none would admit that the soul possesses another 
body, the opponent would be constrained to hold that the 
soul does not guide the insentient body — a position, which 
we all know, is not warranted by facts. ^ Thus, we see that 
Sridhara, with his characteristic ingenuity, steers clear of the 
difficult situation. 

It is worthy of notice in this connection that Siidhara 
does not stop here. He is even prepared, for the sake of 
argument, to agree with his opponent that ‘being embodied’ 
{sanritva) is synchronous with agenthood {kartrtva). It may 
be rightly enquired by his opponent that what staff that physi- 
cal apparatus of God consists of. Sridhara answers by saying 
that it is the atoms {paramdm) which may serve as the body of 
God.^ God has no other physical body except the atoms 
which are the ultimate cause of the world. It should be 
stated in an unambiguous term that the answer, which 
Sridhara makes here by way of reply to his opponents, should 
not be misunderstood. It is never the view of the Vaisesika 
that God .possesses a physical apparatus. What Sridhara 
has said here should be understood as his reply to shut out 
the contention of his opponent. 

Sridhara further points out that it does not stand to 
reason to opine that desire, effort etc. are necessarily asso- 
ciated with a physical body. It cannot be totally denied 
that will and effort are inseparably linked to a physical 
body, but there may be instances where the two are not asso- 
ciated with each other. Thus, Sridhara points out that when 
will and effort are adventitious, a physical body is essential; 
but when they are natural and innate properties of any parti- 
cular entity, the same need not have any physical organism. 
The desire and effort in God are his essential characteristics 
and, as such, Sridhara contends that it is not necessary that 
he should possess a physical body. 


1 Anapek?(taiariravyaparas>-e ’cch2pra>-ataamatrasaa%'asy<i ’va cetanasya kadScid 
acetanavyaparam pral« samarthj’adananat NK , p 56. 

2 m-arasyS ’pi pretyah paramlnur ajti NK , p 56 
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Let US now proceed to examine the position of the 
theists so far as the question of the ‘First Mover’ is concerned. 
God is attributed with the task of moving the atoms so as to 
create the dyads. But the atheist asks; Why the indi- 
vidual self be not competent to discharge this function ? 
The theist replies that the individual self is not equal to this 
task, since it is circumscribed within its own sensibilities. 
Its intelligence is limited and does not travel beyond senses. 
Therefore, it lacks omniscience which is necessary for the 
creation of the cosmos.^ 

That the intelligence of the individual self is not omnis- 
cient is borne out by the fact that it acquires knowledge with 
the help of its sense-organs. But if it be held that the indivi- 
dual soul also possesses natural consciousness {sahaja-caitanya) 
about every object in the universe, the theist would ask 
how is it that natural consciousness is impeded in the case of 
embodied souls so that they seem to have novel experiences. 
The opponent may, however, argue that the knowledge of 
the individual is not interrupted at the time of his death, but 
when the physical body is destroyed it may remain in the 
soul. But Sridhara says that this explanation of his oppo- 
nent is unintelligible, in view of the fact that to the opponent 
consciousness is ubiquitous and, as such, its connection with 
the object can never cease. And, further, if consciousness be 
held to be eternal, it is never possible that it would cease to 
reveal objects which happens to be its very nature. 

If, however, the opponent argues that when he says 
that consciousness is impeded he means thereby that the 
vriti is obstructed,^ the Vaisesifca would ask him to explain 
how the individual soul cognises an object. In answer to 
the question the opponent will have no other alternative 
but to say that sometimes the vrtti is obstructed while on 
other occasions it is not so. Whenever there is contact of 
the object wth the sense-oigan, the vrtti flows unimpeded; 
in case there is no contact of the object with the sense- 
organ the VfUi stands obstructed. It, therefore, comes to 

1. Sarvav»?aya 'vavodhavirahll. NK., p 57. 

2. Vrtttpratibandhal caitanyatjrodhSnam t(i ceb NK., p 57. 
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this that the vrtti-jnana is caused through the instrumentality 
of Ihe sense-oi^an. It is not possible ibr the individual 
soul to have any vrtti-jndna without the aid of the sense- 
object contact. Thus, the opponent will be constrained to 
admit that the individual soul, though ubiquitous, cannot 
have knowledge of all objects, and if he admits that the 
individual soul is ubiquitous and possesses Imowledge of* all 
objects, sense-organs would stand futile.^ 

II ' . ' ^ 

The Nyaya-Vaisesika theism rests on the fundamental 
principle of causality. This phenomenal world springs out 
of atoms wth God as the contingent cause. But even this 
fundamental position has been challenged by the sceptics. 

These thinkers, Jayanta observes, are obviously labour- 
ing under a confusion of thought. In his opinion, neither 
the Carvaka, nor the ^Hmarhsaka, nor even the Buddhist 
can advance this argument consistent with his o^vn position. 
Thus Jayanta points out that productivity {kdrjatva) is an 
empirical fact which the different schools of sceptics, not- 
withstanding their mutual differences, would be constrained 
to admit. As for the Carvaka, he does not admit the autho- 
rity of the Vedas, but declares that these are works of imper- 
fect human beings. It, therefore, transpires that the Carvaka 
accepts productivity as an empirical concept. So far as the 
Mimamsaka is concerned, so declares Jayanta^ he also 
accepts the empirical value of productivity. The Mimam- 
saka would either say that a piece of cloth, constituted of 
yams, is destroyed either with the destruction of. yams 
themselves or their conjunction. If that is so, he certainly 
looks upon a piece of cloth as a product which is produced 
of the yarns and is destroyed when the constituent yams 
are destroyed or their conjunction ceases to exist. 

Jayanta steers clear of this difficulty by pointing out that 
the illustration under consideration enables us to prove the 

1. Sat> api >-)5paiat\'e sanarUj«?u vTty abhiv-ad iadnya>aj>-arth>aprasaAg5cca 
sadhuktam'asaitnnam StmanSm na \Tsay5vavodhah. NK., p. 57. 
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probandum. It is a matter of common experience that 
during the rainy season when torrential shower falls on a 
mountain, a portion of the mountain is often found to be 
carried away by the current and this proves that just as we 
have component parts in the case of a jar, there are such parts 
in the case of a mountain too. Thus, if on the strength of 
the illustration of a jar we can infer the existence of a potter 
who creates it, it will not be difficult for us to prove on the 
strength of the evidence of the mountain and the like that 
there is one intelligent creator who is responsible for the 
creation of this stupendous reality. 

Jayanta next examines the position of his opponent 
when he opines that God as the creator of this universe can- 
not be established on the analogy of the creatorship of such 
substances as the jar, the cloth and the like. In the latter 
case the substances are made of parts and the person who 
conjoins these parts is said to be their creator. To explain 
this event it may be said that a person, who is prompted by 
a specific purpose so adjusts the constituents that a whole is 
produced. Arguing on this line it is asserted that behind 
this empirical reality, which is a system, we find a purposive 
adjustment (sannivesa). 

This teleological argument is not acceptable to the 
opponent for he points out that what may hold good in the 
case of the pot, the cloth and the like, will not apply to the 
case of such substances as the mountain, the ocean and 
others. The argument that he advances is this that in the 
case of the pot etc. one notices the adjustment of parts, but 
in the case of other substances, viz, the mountain or the sea, 
no such adjustment is observed. If, therefore, the creator- 
ship in the case of the former is understood it is never so in 
the case of the latter. In that case it is difficult to prove God 
as the creator of the universe. 

It may be argued, however, that there is some adjustment 
of parts in the case of the mountain and the sea etc., but the 
opponent would say that the adjustment of parts in the one 
case is not identical with that as conceived in the other. In 
the absence of a more suitable expression we may use the term 
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‘adjustment of parts’ in both the cases. But the sense ex- 
pressed is not identical. As such, the opponent criticises and 
rejects the teleological argument.^ 

The opponent also dismisses further arguments which 
the Naiyayika may advance with regard to the point at isSue. 
If the Naiyayika asserts that the adjustment of parts in the 
case of the jar and the mountain may not be identical but 
there is some common adjustment which is noticeable in 
either of them, the opponent will then point out that an 
ordinary man does not appear to perceive any such common 
adjustment of parts among the substances mentioned above.^ 
It is not justified, therefore, to posit one intelligent creator 
of the universe on the strength of this adjustment of parts. 
It should be remembered, so says the opponent, that when 
there are vital and material differences between the two 
substances, viz, the potter and the mountain, it would not be 
proper to think of one kind of adjustment of parts in them 
only on the ground that we have an identical expression to 
signify each type of adjustment. Mere linguistic expressions 
do not enable us to do away with vital and material 
difference. If this is not accepted the opponent would warn 
us against anomalous situations. We often describe the 
colour of a flower-bud as yellow and the smoke issuing from 
the flaming fire is also described as yellow; though in either 
case the linguistic expression of colour is identical, it will not 
be correct to infer the existence of fire from both of them for 
the obvious reason that, notwithstanding the identity of the 
verbal expressions, there is vital difference between the two. 
Likewise, in the present case, though the linguistic expres- 
sion, viz, adjustment of parts, is used in regard to both the jar 
and the mountain, still the material difference between them 
will not enable us to infer the existence of a Supreme 
Designer of the universe. 

It is here that Jayanta joins issue. He has boldly and 
squarely faced the objections of the Mimamsaka and effec- 
tively refuted them. The Mimarhsaka, as we have seen, 


2. N5’lra^sanniva3$5m5nj-am kia cid upalabhanfe laukikal? NM , p 179 
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does not believe that the two cases, mentioned above, are 
similar in character Thus, the point of discussion centres 
round the innate diversity in the nature of the middle term 
(hetu) Jayanta avers that the smoke that enables us to infer 
the fire in the oven is not voluminous but slender in ap 
pearance But when we infer the existence of fire on a 
hill top, the smoke there, which leads us to the inference, 
may have a far bigger size and volume than what is notice- 
able in the kitchen It cannot be denied, therefore, that the 
middle term which, to all appearances, is of different 
character does not stand in the way of the process of inferen- 
tial knowledge Just as in the mstances cited above we 
assume a probans as universal {hetu-samanya), we will be 
perfectly warranted m the supposition of a system as- 
universal {avayava-sanmvesa samanya) in the case of a pot 
and the universe 

Let us pursue the point m detail In all cases of in- 
ferential knowledge there is concomitance of the probans 
and the probandum m their general essence It is admitted 
that smoke-as-universal is related through concomitance 
with fire as universal Thus, the knowledge of a trail of 
smoke issumg forth from a hill top invariably and unmis 
takably leads to the knowledge of fire The Naiyayika, 
in the case under consideration, opines that every system- 
atic design or design as universal, irrespective of its inherent 
diversity is associated, without any exception with the 
efficient caise as such ^ There in the mountain etc a 
purposive design is found which leads to the postulation of 
an efficient cause 

The Buddhist may contend that there is no such entity 
as design as-universal for he, for the matter of fact, rejects 
universals as fictions Umversals are purely subjective 
constructions What the Naiyayika calls umversals’ arc 
nothing but the negation of the opposite In the case of 
inference of fire from smoke, what the Buddhist means by 
smoke is one which is different from ether, time, space and 

1 iha p sann vdamatram kartnuStrcpa vySptam NM p 179 
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all other entities ^vhich are not smoke. This non-distinct 
character is the generative efficiency of its invariable identical 
reference. So fire can be inferred from any kind of smoke. 
The Naiyayika replies that in the case under discussion also 
such entity as design-as-universal may be, for argument’s sake, 
regarded as an ungrounded assumption but the systematic 
adjustment in the mountain should, in like manner, be re- 
garded as the negation of non-adjustment. The identical 
concept appears in this indirect way. The cognition of the 
individual adjustment appears and leads us to the supposi- 
tion of an intelligent designer. The Realist furtfier contends 
that if the negation of the opposite be objective, it is better to 
take the design in the mountain as purely objective. Why 
should there be any bias in favour of non-admittance of design 
in the mountain ? Thus, as the universe is found to exhibit 
wonderful harmony, there must be some all- wise designer, 
viz, God. This is a resume of the teleological proof as ad- 
vanced by Jayanta. 


Ill 

We have seen in a previous chapter how the Buddhist 
challenges the argument in favour of the existence of God as 
advanced by the philosopher of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. 
We address ourselves in this section to the task of presenting 
and examining in detail the position of the Buddhist on this 
issue. 

The Buddhist denies the existence of God because no 
such God is amenable to our perceptual knowledge. In 
other words, existence of God is directly barred by non- 
perception. According to the Buddhist, inference of a posi- 
tive entity is two-fold. In the first place, we can infer a 
positive entity with the help of a probans which is itself an 
effect of the probandum {karyalingaka). Secondly, inference 
of a positive entity may be possible with the aid of a reason 
'which is identical in essence "svith the probandum {svabhava- 
hetti). The former is illustrated when the knowledge of 
smoke leads to the knowledge of fire and the latter when 
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the oak has the essenUal attribute of a tree In case of 
negative inference one has to depend upon the non-cognition 
{ampalahdhi) of the negatum Thus, in the case under con- 
sideration the Buddhist argues that in view of the fact that 
God IS not perceived by us its non existence has to be 
asserted ^ 

Here the Naiyayika joins issue with the Buddhist and 
opines that mere non-perception does not guarantee the non- 
existence of an entity, but the non-percepUon of an object 
fit for perception {yogyanupalabdhi) leads to the knowledge 
of Its non-existence ^ Negation is intelligible only when 
It is understood with reference to a negatum {praityogin)y 
which is fit for being comprehended (jogya) ^ Thus, we can 
say, ‘There is no jar on the table’, for the simple reason that 
the negatum, i e , jar, if it were existent, could be compre- 
hended by perception And when it is not perceived it does 
not exist This is the reductio ad ahsurdum {tarka) which 
the Naiyayika applies But this reductio ad absurdum cannot 
be apphed to the case of God As God is not amenable to 
perception, its non existence can never be proved through 
non cognition 

But the Buddhist does not yeild ground In his opinion 
the explanation offered by the Naiyayika is bound to create 
anomalies The rabbit’s horn or a square circle is not fit for 
perception and, as such, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
prove Its non-existence with the aid of non -perception Thus, 
if the negation of ‘rabbit’s horn’ or a ‘square arcle’ is sought 
to be established mere non-perception sho uld have a status 
of logical ground leading to the cognition of negation of an 
entity So the Buddhist hurls the following dilemma at 
the Naiyayika If mere absence is held to be the certitude of 
negation, non-existence of God will be automatically esta- 
blished If, on the other hand, negation is considered to be 
the absence of a knowable fact, that is to say, if the absence of 
an object fit for perception is said to lead to the knowledge of 

1 Tarkcna nena nugrh tam pratyaV?am jagatkartur abhavam av«da>ati 
NKuB p 3H 

2 Ycgya nupalambho hi bSdhakali NKuB p 311 

3 Yogyi nupalabdhtf badh kl vacya NKuP p 311 
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its negation, it will be impossible to deny that rabbit’s horn 
exists. The Buddhist thinks that the Naiyayika cannot escape 
from the clutches of this dilemma and he will have no other 
alternative but to accept the position that mere non-perception 
of the negatum is the guarantee of its unreality. In the 
circumstances, the Naiyayika will be constrained to admit the 
unreality of God from its non-perception. 

However much the Buddhist may be sure of the strength 
of his reasoning and indulge in self-complacency with regard 
to the weakness in the position of the opponent, the latter 
does not yeild ground so easily but argues in the following 
manner. Mere non-cognition cannot lead to the knowledge of 
non-existence.^ Non-cognition can yeild the judgement of 
non-existence only when it is non-cognition of a perceptible 
object {yo^anupalabdhi). If the Buddhist does not accept 
the position of the Naiyayika he will have to deny the exis- 
tence of all infra-sensiblc entities on the ground of non-cogni- 
tion. But in fact the Buddhist admits the existence of such 
supersensuous entities as the ether {akasa)^ the atom {pudgala) 
etc.2 So the Buddhist cannot regard mere non-cognition 
as the determinant of the knowledge of non-existence. 
And as God, according to the Nyaya-Vai^esika, is impercepti- 
ble, we cannot judge his non-existence from the fact that he 
is not perceived.^ The position may be made clear through 
an illustration. When a jar is not perceived on the ground, 
the Naiyayika would argue: ‘Had there been ajar, it would 
have been seen’. This points to the fact that competency or 
appropriatenes {yog) ala) is the essential factor in determining 
the non-existence of an object on the basis of non-perception. 
Such fictions as the rabbit’s horn or a square circle arc 
not existcnts, and, as such, the reductio ad dbsurdam, viz, 
‘if the rabbit’s horn were existent it would have been per- 
ceived*, does not apply. 

The opponent may here retort that if the Nyaya view 


1. Anupalabdhe^ svatantr)’^® pf5man>-a ’nabhi-upagamaa na bSdhaiatvam 
NKuPM.p 311. 

2. Anupalabdhtmatrasya b5dhakat5>5m a>t)g>o 'cchecla ilj >-o 5 >a nupalabdhtr 
baclhikS \Scy3. NKuP., p. 311, 

3. YogySdnJib kuto Sog>-e .... NKu. 111. I. CT. aUo, Aj-ogyawat paramit- 
manas tasmm yt>gya 'nupalaUhtb kuto bhawt, na kutal cit. NKuB , p 312. 
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be accepted, it would not be possible to determine the non- 
existence of such fictions, as they are not fit for perception 
But it IS observed in reply that the opponent is misled when 
he says that the rabbit’s horn is negated We should have a 
clear conception regardmg the negatum (prattyogin) What is 
understood here IS either the absence of the horn in the rabbit, 
the absent object is not the rabbit’s horn, but the horn itself, 
the existence of which is negated in the rabbit, or the absence 
of relation of the horn with the rabbit {sasijiatva) Now, in the 
present case the horn is a perceptible entity in other animals 
such as the cow, the buffalo etc So the judgement, ‘There 
is no rabbit’s horn’, should be explained as ‘there is no horn 
in the rabbit’ or ‘the absence of the relation of the rabbit 
with the horn’, and hence there will be no difficulty in deter- 
mining the absence of a fiction ^ 

It would, however, be an interesting study to discuss 
the status of non cognition {ampalabdhi) in determining the 
non existence of an object According to the Naiyayika non- 
existence is amenable to perception, but unlike theBhatta and 
the Vedantin, the Naiyayika does not regard non cognition 
as an mdependent means of cognition Non-cognition 
merely facilitates {sahakann) the competent sense organ in 
determmmg the non existence of an object Thus, when there 
IS no jar on the ground, it is the visual organ that being 
assisted by appropnate negation {yogy ampalabdhi) determines 
the absence of the jar on the ground 

The Bhatta school of Mimamsa® opines that negation 
cannot be perceptible Unhke the Prabhakara and the 
Samkhyaite, he does not thmk that non-existence is nothing 
but the existence of the bare locus {adhisthana svarupa) When 
we say, ‘there is no jar on the ground’, what we mean thereby, 
according to the Prabhakara, is nothing but the bare ground 
But the Bhatta and following him the Advaitm also do not 
thmk that non-existence can be perceived as adjectival to 
the locus, for the simple reason that it is not understood 

1 rupavattvamahattvabhySm pratyak?ayogyatvena ga>2ddf*ge vySptj 
darlanSd 83)2 pi spigasya sato yogyataya bha\ ta^TSm tasmSc chalalffigafya >0^5 
nupalambho stl ti IsKuB p 311 

2 SasI aJ'pJtS &. Manam^d^a Chapters on Ahhata 
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how the sense-oi^an, being something existent, is related to 
what is non-existent. It is a fact of common experience 
that relation subsists bet^veen two positive entities. Tlie 
Naiyayika, however, asserts that the relation of absence to 
the locus is ‘‘adjectivity’. {visesanata). Here the Bhatta 
contends ^ that , such adjectival relation is indirect, i.e., it 
depends upon some other relation apart from itself. 

To be precise, in the judgement ‘The book is on the 
table’, the ‘book’ is adjectival to the locus, viz, the table, 
by being related to it^ through contact (samyoga). The 
adjectival relation in this case, therefore, presupposes a 
primary relationship, viz, conjunction between ‘the book’ 
and ‘the table*. Let us take another illustration too. The 
universal is related as an adjective to the individual which is 
the substantive. But we all know that there is the relation of 
inherence beUveen the two. It is this inherence which makes 
it possible for the universal to stand as an adjunct to the 
individual, the substantive. But it may be pointed out that 
no such relationship exists between the absence of the book 
and the table. It is, therefore, that we can hardly think of 
the absence of the book as related as an adjunct to the table. 
Thus, visesanatd cannot be a relation on its own account. When 
two objects are related through contact or through inherence, 
one of them is called the adjective {visesana)^ while the other 
is the substantive (vise^ya). But in the case of the supposed 
relation between the absence of the jar and the locus, viz, the 
ground, no such intervening relation is seen to exist. A nega- 
tion and the respective locus can neither be said to be related 
through contact, as the relation of contact holds bet^veen two 
substances only. Nor can it be said that negation and its 
locus are related through inherence. Thus, in the absence of 
any mediating relation negation can never be related to the 
locus. And as in the case under consideration adjectivity 
{visesanatd) cannotbesaid tobedetermined bya mediating rela- 
tion the perceptive organ cannot be related to negation through 
the relation of contact-cum-adjcctivity {samj'ukta-vUesanatd), 
And as visesanatd undetermined by any relation is a fiction, the 
BhaUa has made out that negation cannot be apprehended 
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by the sense-organ. The Bhatta admits non-apprehen- 
sion {anupalabdhi) aided by competency {yogyata) as an 
independent source of knowledge. The Bhatta and the 
Vcdantin hold that abhdva cannot be apprehended by percep- 
tion. But it is surprising that Dharmarajadhvarindra, who 
owes his allegiance to themonistic school of the Vedanta, says 
it in so many words that the apprehension of aMapa is per- 
ceptual in character, even admitting that the instrument for 
the perceptual knowledge of negation is not pratyaksa but 
anupalabdhiy 

It should be noted that like the Bhatta the followers 
of the Advaita Vedanta do not believe in the direct percep- 
tion of negation. It is, therefore, a very weli-known fact 
that in monistic Vedanta nescience [ajiidna) has not been 
described as a negative concept, i.e., negation of knowledge 
{jfiandbhdva) y but a positive entity which is directly per- 
ceived. Had ajmna been recognised as mere jmndhhdva, it 
would have been difficult for them to explain how it is 
directly perceived. 

Udayana next examines the argument by which the 
Buddhist seeks to infer that God is not the creator of the 
universe. According to the Buddhist, God is as much a 
fiction as the rabbit's horn. If that is so, the subject-of- 
the-inference is not a reality but a fiction, pure and 
simple. And, as such, the inference is vitated by the 
fallacy of unreality of the subject [paksasiddhi). Therefore, 
absence of agenthood in respect of God, which is a fiction, 
cannot be inferred. 

The Buddhist, however, may continue to say that though 
God is a fiction, yet it may appear as a reality at times. The 
Buddhist," as an advocate of asatkhydtivdda (mistaking a non- 
existent as an existent), points out that in the case of an error 
a fiction appears as a reality. Thus, when an oyster is 
mistaken for a piece of silver, the silver, in the context, is a 
fiction, pure and simple, but still it makes its appearance and 
is felt as such. Likewise, in the case under review though 

1. Abha\ apratUe^ pratyalqatve ’pi tatkaranasya ’nupalafadher manantaratvat. 
VP,p. 253. 
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God is a veritable fiction, yet at the time of inference it may 
very well appear as the subject of which negation of agenthood 
is predicated. Hence, the Buddhist refuses to admit the 
charge of unreality of the subject {paksdsiddhi) levelled 
against him by the Naiyayika. The Buddhist, therefore,- 
concludes by saying that ^vhatever unreal is presented as real 
through misapprehension, does not exist. God is^ presented 
through this misapprehension {asatkhyaty-upamta)^ and, there- 
fore, it does not exist. 

It would be an interesting study to bring out in this 
context the implications of the different theories of error. All 
the different theories of error as held by the different schools 
of Indian philosophy may be summed up into four main 
branches, viz, satkhyaii (objective error, in ^vhich, for the 
time being, a real counterpart of illustion is presented to the 
mind), asatkhydti (mistaking a ‘ non-existent as existent), 
sadasatkkydti (apprehension which is partly real and partly 
unreal), and sadasat^vilaksanakhydti (neither real nor unreal). 
Now, the upholders of all these theories agree on the point 
that in illusory experience there must be a locus of ascription 
and the character ascribed. Excluding the upholders of 
asatkhydti^ aU other theorists maintain that in iUusory ex- 
perience a false character is attributed to a perceived real 
fact. But the difference lies regarding the nature of the 
ascribed element. If it is real it is satkhydti. Thus, anya” 
thdkhydti of the Naiyayika, akhydti of the Mimamsaka and 
dtmakfydti of the Yogacara may easily be subsumed under 
satkhydti.^ For, the upholders of anyathdkhydti and akhydti 
maintain that the projected character is existent elsewhere. 
So when we mistake a shell for a piece of silver, the Naiya- 
yika, the Mimamsaka and the Yogacara opine that the 
element of silver is perceived elsewhere. The followers of 
dtmakhydti hold that there is no extramental reality and that 
error consists in the projection of subjective ideas as objective. 
Thus, according to this view, also the dement of silver, 

1. An>’athal(hy5t;r aU)}3tir 5tmaihy5lir id trayab/ 

SaUchy-Stipaku nai te ’pi \Tn5 sidhyand mSy'aj'i j / 

JflasidJht, II. 2. (M)‘son: ed.). 
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which is ascribed to the mother-o’-pearl, is subjectively 
real. 

Asatkhyati also admits of two types. According to 
some, the presentative factor is existent, whereas the repre- 
sentative element is unreal. The M^dhva upholds'this view. 
But according to the theory of asutkkyati as held by the 
Madhyamika school of Buddhist philosophy, the presenta- 
tive as well as the representative element are both unreal 
fictions. 

The third type of khyali as recorded by Udayana in his 
Tdlparyapariiuddhty^ is called sadasatkhyalL According to this 
view the representative element, i.e., the character of silver, 
is real in so far as it comes to the content of perception 
and also unreal inasmuch as the cognition of the silver is 
found to be erroneous when such cognition is contradicted 
{bddhita)y i.e., when it fails to lead up to the expected result. 
Vijnanabhiksu accepts this theory of error. Udayana has 
rejected this view. iFor, he argues, that even an erroneous 
cognition leads to volition {pravrtti). We perceive a silver 
in the mother-o’-pearl and desire to have it for the simple 
reason that, even for * a moment, we cognise it as silver. 
The object of the erroneous cognition appears as something 
existent. And our volitional - activity results from such 
cognition in the form ‘The piece of silver exists’ {sad 
rajatam). Thus, if it is held that the object of erroneous 
knowledge appears to be existent and non-existent as well, 
volitional activity in erroneous cognitions remains to be 
accounted for. 

The Advaita Vedantin advocates the doctrine of sada-^ 
sadvilaksanakhyati. He argues that in such illusory cognitions 
as ‘this is silver’, the object, i.e., ‘silver*, must not be non- 
existent {asadvilaksana), since, in perceptual cognition the 
object is required to be present. Thus, ‘silver’ cannot be 
non-existent. Moreover, ‘silver’ cannot be said to be existent 
{sadvilaksana)y as the cognition of ‘silver’ is contradicted 
\hddhita) by a sublating cognition. What is really existent 


1. NVTP., p 413 
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cannot be sublated. So, the object of an erroneous cognition 
is something different from existent and non-existent, and, 
as such, it is stated, to be indeterminable. Hence, according 
to the Advaita Vedantin, apprehension of an indeterminable 
olyect constitutes erroneous cognition. 

We have so far dealt with the different theories of error 
in Indian philosophy and have found that the Madhyamika 
school of Buddhist philosophy advocates the theory of 
asatkhydtij according to which illusion is nothing but the 
apprehension of a non-existent object. Thus, the Madhya- 
mika admits that a non-existent object is at times fit to be 
perceived. The Madhyamika would here argue that God 
though non-existent (as held by the antitheists) is fit to 
appear as the object of apprehension (i.e,, in error). So 
God who is fit to be cognised may stand as the subject of 
the inference of the antitheist which seeks to negate the exis- 
tence of God. Further, the advocate of asatkhydti asserts 
the possibility of proving the non-existence of an unreal 
fiction {alika-pratiyo^kabhdva). And, hence, though God 
is admitted as an unreal fiction, negation in the form 
*God does not exist’ may be predicable. When the absence 
of agency {kartrtvdbhdva) is predicated of God, he becomes 
the substratum {anuyogin) in which the* non-existence of 
agency is cognised. And if, on the other hand, we say ‘God 
docs not exist’, then-God becomes the object of negation 
{pratiyo^n). Thus, the Madhyamika opines that the nega- 
tion of God may be intelligible from two aspects. 

We started from the Buddhist position and it will be our 
endeavour now to see how the Naiyayika succeeds in over- 
throwing it. It has been pointed out before that the 
Madhyamika says that God happens to be both the amyo^n 
and the pratiyogin of negation. Now, Udayana opines that 
no fiction or unsubstantial datum can be looked upon as 
the anuyogin} Serviceability being the sine qua non of a 
substratum, a fiction cannot be treated as the anuyogin oV 
negation. Wliatever happens to be the substratum cannot 
be unreal. It is only a real which, in the fitness of things^ 

1. AbhSsapratIpannam lU cen na, tas>a 'sra>‘atv5 'nupapatich. KKu, p. 329. 
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can act as the locus.* If the character of real is admitted 
in the case of an unreal, the latter loses its individuality.^ 

Udayana also denies the possibility of a fiction being a 
pratiyogin \ for, whenever a negation is known and interpreted, 
it is invariably determined by a negatum {pratiyogin). Thus, 
when we perceive the negation of a jar on the ground the 
negatum, viz, the jar, must be a real and existent fact. Now, 
how are we to explain the character of the negatum {pratiyo- 
gttd) ? What is negated is the pratiyogin of a negation. 
Udayana says that it would appear on a careful analysis 
that the character of the negatum is nothing but the negation 
of non-existence.® Whenever we comprehend a negation we 
always comprehend and express it through the medium of 
the appellation of its negatum. Negation of non-existence of 
the jar is of the nature sof the. jar. Now this negation of non- 
existence subsists in the jar and this is what is exactly meant 
by pratiyogitd — the character of negation. As we have 
already discussed, in the illusory experience of the silver 
in a shell, the silver as such is a real entity. Whenever the 
knowledge of the silver is contradicted by another sublating 
cognition of shell, what is sublated is not the reality of the 
silver but the ivrong spatio-temporal relation. 

So far we have discussed that in the perception of 
negation, the negation and the negatum both appear as the 
content of knowledge. And whatever is known (jn^a) is 
capable of being known to be real. According to the Nyaya- 
Vaisesika, knowability (Jneyatva) and verifiability 

sre ujsh'-erssJ The 

Naiyayika believes that everything on earth is knowable 
and verifiable, and, as such, when it is said that at the time 
of comprehension of negation both negation and the nega- 
tum are comprehended, it stands to reason to admit that 
both these elements are verifiable. That being so, it comes 
to this that the negatum, when admitted to be knowable, 

1 Vyavarltya 'bhavavattai Va bhlviki hi viksyata / . NKu , III 2 

2 AbhSsapratipannasya ’p* vastutvabhyupagamc vastutva Vastutvaiamkarapaltih 
NKuPM.p 329 

3 Abhavavirahatniatvain vastunah praUyogita // NKu , III 2 Also, Abhava. 
virahatmatvain vastunah pratiyogita itySciryab Mathuri on Vj/apitpafleaka, p 6 (ed 
Jivananda Vidyasagar, Calcutta) 
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must also be verifiable. But the Buddhist, as we have seen, 
says that God, though admitted to be the negatum of its 
non-existence, does not regard him as verifiable — a position 
which, in the opinion of the Naiyayika, is quite untenable. 
What is not verifiable cannot be the negatum. And if God 
happens to be the negatum, which the Buddhist also does 
not hesitate to accept, he must be a verifiable entity. This 
clinches the issue in favour of the Naiyayika. 



CHAPTER SIX 


THE NYAYA-VAISE§IKA VIEW 
I 

In the foregoing chapter we have studied at length 
the criticism of the antitheistic arguments as attempted by 
^ridhara and Jayantabhatta. Now we propose to study the 
arguments of Udayana, who with his trenchant logic and 
sharp critical acumen succeeded in an abundant measure in 
strengthening the theistic position against the onslaughts of 
the opposition. 

That causality is an empirical fact has already been 
proved, and it is on the strength of this fact of causality 
that God is postulated as the final cause of the universe. 
‘The world is determined by some intelligent agent since 
it is looked upon as an event to all intents and purposes’ — 
to this causal argument of the Naiyayika the opponent 
has dealt a smashing blow. Udayana in his Nydyakusumdnjali 
has surveyed the position of the opponent in a most 
comprehensive manner and exposed its weakness as pre- 
cisely as possible. 

Now the opponent may advance the following 
argument : ‘God is corporeal, since he is the author of 
the universe.’ Or, he may say that ‘God is not the agent, 
since he lacks physical apparatus.’^ But both these counter- 
inferences are vitiated by the fallacy of the non- 
existence of the subject {dsraydsiddhi). The opponent does 
not believe in the existence of God. But in either of 
the arguments of the opponent, God is presented as the 
subject-of-the-inferencc. 

The same argument also suffers from the fallacy of 
contradiction [bddha). Neitlier the Naiyayika nor the 
opponent would hold that God is corporeal. But if that God 
is presented as the subject of the opponent’s inference, he 
can no longer seek to prove non-agency in that God, because 
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that would involve the fallacy of self-contradiction of the 
thesis. When the theist seeks to prove the existence of God, 
he does so with the aim in view that God is the creator. 
So in any attempt to prove the non-existence of God with 
the help of any inference where God is posited as The 
subject, the opponent will commit the fallacy of diviation 
from accepted tenet {siddkanta-vyagkata). 

In order to obviate the discrepancy set forth above, 
the opponent may aver that God is not the subject of the 
inference. ^ It is the earth, the sprout etc. that stand the 
subject. Then the process 'of reasoning stands as follows: 
The earth, the sprout and the like are produced by some 
corporeal author, since they are effects. ,In this counter- 
argument the opponent draws a universal concomitahee 
between effect-as-such {kdryalva) and precedence of corporeal 
authorship. But Udayana here points out that if any such 
universal relation could be established, there ‘would have 
been no bar to the acceptance of the cogency of the opponent’s 
argument. But the fact is that these two are in no way 
related through concomitance ^ in presence and absence. 
The earth would here serve as the contrary instance {vipaksa), 
which is, after all, a product, as the opponent also admits, 
but it is not preceded by some corporeal author. * Hence, the 
inference involves discrepancy [vyahhicard) 

The opponent may, however, endeavour to prove that 
the earth and other grand phenomena of nature are not 
products at all, for the simple reason that they do not stand 
in need of any corporeal. agent. But such a position would 
stand contradicted by perceptual knowledge. 

It may be further contended that the earth, the sprout 
etc. are not produced by any agent since tliey are not produ- 
ced by a body. But Udayana retorts that the reason 
here employed suffers from the defect of superficial attribu- 
tion. ‘Not being produced’ would be sufficient to prove that 
the earth and the like are not produced by any agent. Thus, 


1. Trtiye tu vyaptau satyam nc ’dam anisjam, asatyam tu 
P. 485. 
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the adjunct in the reason is superfluous, involving the fallacy 
of futile adjunct {vydpyatvdsiddhi) If, however, the opponent 
agrees to do away with the adjunct in the reason, then also 
there is no escape from the fallacy of svampasiddhiy as the 
reason of the inference would then stand as 'not being 
produced’ {ajanyatva), which does not necessarily subsist in 
the subject. None is prepared to admit that the earth, the 
sprout etc. are not produced at all. 

It is worthy of notice that Udayana, after weighing 
the counter-inferences advanced by the opponent, proceeds to 
enquire about the purpose in view with which the opponent 
employs these counter-inferences. They may be advanced 
either for the purpose of contradicting the inference of the 
Naiyayika or for citing a rival inference with a view to 
counterbalance it. But both these attempts would certainly 
fail for the simple reason that the counter-inference of 
the antitheist suffers from the absence of paksadharmatd 
(subsistence of the probans in the subject), through the 
knowledge of which the validity of inference is invariably 
determined. 

The first counter-inference of the antitheist, as suggested 
before, is that 'God is corporeal since he is the author’. 
Thus, invariable concomitance is drawn between agency and 
embodiedness. Now, paksadharmatd consists in the subsis- 
tence of the probans, as pervaded by the probandum, in the 
subject. Here the probans, viz, agency, does not exist in 
the earth, the sprout etc. which constitute the subject of the 
inference. The invariable concomitance may be set forth 
in the negative way: Whoever is not corporeal is not the 
author. Here non-corporeality, i.e., the hetu^ is pervaded by 
non-agency, i.e., the sddhya. But non-corporeality does not 
exist in the subject, viz, the earth etc. Thus, the contrary in- 
variable concomitance suffers from the essential condition 
of paksadharmatd and as such any inference based on this 
weak foundation lacks the capacity of counter balancing 
the argument of the Naiyayika. The second, the third and 

1. Janyatvaaiatrasyai Va gamakatvc ^arlram vyartham vyapyata ’navacchedalalva- 
rupam. NKuP , p. 485. 
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the fourth inferences have already been examined and proved 
to be fallacious. 

Now, the opponent may further reply that the fifth infer- 
ence, viz, ‘the earth and the like, are not produced by an 
intelligent agent since they arc not produced by a corporeal 
being’, does not suffer from the defect and as such the charge 
of non-existence of the reason in the subject cannot be 
levelled against it. It is true that the inference, as we have 
already seen, suffers from the defect of needless attribution 
(vjartka-visesana) and in such cases positive concomitance 
{anvaya-vydpti) becomes an impossibility. The positive con- 
comitance in such cases would be : ‘Whatever is not produced 
by a body, 'is not produced by an intelligent agent’. If, 
however, such concomitance is given a negative form it 
stands as follows: ‘Whatever is produced by a sentient 
being is produced by an embodied being’. In this negative 
concomitance, however, the reason is not invalidated on the 
charge of superfluous attribution [vyartha-viiesana). When 
an inference is thus pivoted upon the observation of agree- 
ment is absence alone it becomes an exclusively negative 
inference {kevala-vyatirekin) . Such inference holds good only 
when homologue {sapaksa) is not - available. A positive 
instance is that in which the probandum is known to exist. 
But in the inference of the opponent ether {dkdsa) serves as 
the positive instance. Ether is not produced at all and as 
such it follows automatically that it is not produced by a 
sentient being. Thus, the probandum, e.g., ‘not being pro- 
duced by a corporeal being’, exists in it and hence, it forms 
the positive instance. Thus, finally, the inference of the 
opponent cannot be an exclusively negative inference.^ 
Nor is it a positive inference, as in the reason, viz, ‘not 
being produced by a body’, the element ‘body’ may easily 
be deleted. Hence, the reason loses all its probative value as 
the ‘blue-smoke’ is no proof of the fire. Concomitance 
may easily be understood with ‘not being produced’ and not 

1 Gaganadeh sapaksabhagasya ’p‘ sambhasat ala\ 7 atirckitva ’nupapattcti. 
NKu,p 486 
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with ‘not being produced by a body’.^ The inference, 
whether positive or negative, does not turn out to be a 
valid one. . 

With a view to obviate the charge of futile attribution 
the opponent may do away with the reason mentioned above 
and argue that the earth, the sprout and the like, are not 
produced by an intelligent being since they are not pervaded 
by the precedence of sentient authorship.^ In this positive 
inference there is, however, no possibility of the fallacy 
of futile adjunct {vyartha-visesana)^ but it remains to be 
found out what precisely would pervade the precedence 
by an intelligent agent. That is to say, the vyapaka is to be 
pointed out in this particular reason, and unless it is not 
determined, the reason would stand defective and the fallacy 
svarupdsiddhi cannot be avoided in view of the fact that the 
absence of being a product [janyatvdhhdva) does not exist in 
the earth and the like. If it, however, be maintained that 
the precedence of body would serve as the determinant 
{vyapaka), it would yet fail to satisfy a critical realist. He 
will turn round and enquire of the exact meaning of the 
term vyapaka. If the absence of B is determined by the 
absence of A, A is the determinant [vyapaka] and B is the 
determinate [vydpya).^ Where A is absent, there B must be 
absent. The absence of smoke is invariably determined by 
the absence of fire and as such fire is the determinant of smoke 
and smoke is the determinate. Thus, in the point in instance 
the absence of the precedence of a physical body [ianrapurva- 
katvdbhdva) cannot invariably lead one to prove the ‘absence 
of the precedence by an intelligent maker’. The earth and 
the like are preceded by intelligent authorship but not by 
physical organism. So the nature of being produced by a 
body does not serve as the determinant. Hence, we notice 
that the opponent fails to find out a vyapaka in the present 
context and as such the Nalyayika may very well claim to 
dismiss his counterbalanced reason. 

1 Anvayc tu Viic?ajj5 ’samarthyit NKu , p 486 

2 K?i^5dy akartrkam kartrvy5pakarah«tatv5t NKuP , p 486 

3 Na hi yad v^vrtUr yad abhave 'nvayavyaturkabhyam upasambartum aiakyS, 
tat taiya vyapabam name 'U NKu , pp 486-8 
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Now, the opponent may further contend that the universe, 
as a product, cannot necessarily presuppose the existence 
of an intelligent agent behind it, for the reason that the 
inference is vitiated by the logical fallacy of opposition 
{virodha). The jar and the like are similar instances {sapaksa) 
where the probandum, the nature of being preceded by an 
intelligent maker, and the probans, the nature of being an 
event, co-exist with each other. No^v, the instance simply 
entails that each and every product is preceded by a sentient 
agent. Precedence of such agency is admitted in the case of 
each and every product and so it is proved in the case of the 
earth and the like. Thus, so far as the general character of 
the probandum in the case of the jar and the earth is con- 
cerned, there is no possibility of any vitiating condition. 
But the difficulty "will arise when this general character of the 
probandum ^vill lead us to some special feature to which the 
probandum is essentially attributed. That is to say, the reason 
which attempts to prove the existence of an intelligent author 
of the universe also proves that the same intelligent author 
must be no other than an omniscient and onmipotent being. 
Here the opponent argues that the reason, the nature of 
being an event, by virtue of its subsistence in the subject 
{paksadharmata) may at best establish that the agent will be 
a non-omniscient and embodied being, as in the case of the 
instance of the jar etc. Thus, in the inference, viz, ‘the jar and 
the like are caused by some intelligent maker, since they are 
events’, the special characteristic with which the probandum 
is attributed differs essentially from that of the inference 
through which we prove an intelligent maker of the universe. 
The self-same probans, viz, kajyatia, justifies, in one ins- 
tance, the existence of an embodied agent of limited intelli- 
gence and, in the other case, omniscient and non-corporeal 
being is proved. The position, therefore, involves the fallacy 
of virodha so far as the particular feature of the probandum 
is concerned. 

Udayana and Samkaramisra have carefully studied the 
view-point of the opponent when the latter notices the fallacy 
of virodha in it and meets the charge of the antitheist in the 
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following manner. In the self-same object we perceive colour 
and taste with the help of visual and gustatory sense-organs 
respectively. So also the identical reason, viz, the smoke, 
proves the existence of the fire-on- the-hill and the fire-in-the- 
oven. In these cases, diversity of the proban dum owes it origin 
to that of the subject and the reasons are not said to be vitiated 
likewise by th e fallacy of visesa-mrodha for the simple reason that 
such special feature of the probandum follows from the charac- 
ter of the subject {paksadharmatd) . In the case under review the 
minor premise {paksadharmatd) guarantees the existence of 
different types of probandum, viz, omniscient and eternal 
being in the case of the universe and an individual soul in 
the case of a jar. Thus, the charge of virodha is answered.^ 

It should be pointed out in this connection that visesa- 
virodha is not universally admitted as a logical fallacy. Since 
Jayanta states in precise terms that if visesa-virodha is con- 
sidered to be a vitiating factor, then the possibility of argu- 
mentation would die out altogether. Visesa-virodha only 
mutilates the character of the probandum but the inference 
is not vitiated by it.^ 

The opponent may further contend that the attempt 
made by the theist to support the existence of a Supreme 
Being is unwarranted. It is a fact of common experience 
that the particular type of event testifies to the existence 
of a particular type of cause. The jar and the like are 
particular events which guarantee the existence of a parti- 
cular corporeal efficient cause. But the universe, in its 
entirety, does not justify the existence of an embodied in- 
telligent being behind it. We start from a particular 
product and proceed to establish the existence of an effi- 
cient cause. Hence, the Naiyayika’s attempt to draw up a 
universal relation between effect-character and cause- 
character is futile. 

1 Bhaved evaro yadt kaiyahasyt ’sarvajnakartykauma v>aptir abhyupa^atS 
s>at, km tu sakartrkatvamatrena vyaptat kar> atvaddhetoh paksadharnutlbaiaa abhi- 
matavwcsasiddhir ili kva virodhah NIJC , p 248 

2 Viie^a virodhas tu visefasiddhau saho ’palatnbh^a tad asiddhau outhodharmi- 
panhSrS ’nupalambhena ntrasto na ’iamkara apy adhirohatl ’ti NKu , p 480 Cf also, 
SarvS ’nujnSno ’cchcdaprasangSt NM , p 182 
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But this charge of the antitheists, Udayana rejoins, 
is a most futile attempt to evade the obligation of belief 
in God. It simply betrays ignorance of the logical basis 
of universal concomitance [vydpti). We assert an uniformity 
of co-existence of scented smoke and scented fire or when 
we are conscious of darkness in smoke we are automatically 
led to infer a special type of fire. But the logical ground 
of induction is the generalisation regarding co-existence. 
Universal relation subsists not merely between a particular 
instance of smoke and a particular instance of fire but 
between fire-as-such and smoke-as-such. When we infer fire 
from smoke on the hill, we infer fire qua fire-universal 
{yjahniiva) and then by virtue of elimination of all types of 
fire (e.g., fire in the yard or in the kitchen etc.), fire-in-the-hill 
stands as the exact probandum which has so long been 
sought to be proved. Thus, particular and general inferences 
may be applicable to prove the self-same probandum. 
One does not counteract the other.* If the antitheist 
demurs to accept this truth as unchallenged, he would be 
charged with self-contradiction. The antitheist has shown 
his consent to the unqualified acceptance of universal con- 
comitance between two particular instances, e.g., hilly smoke 
and hilly fire. The possibility of eternal co-existence of all 
instances of smoke and fire has been completely thrown 
overboard by him. But such an assumption would directly 
contradict his own thesis. Acceptance of such a position 
would eliminate the possibility of affirming the uniformities 
of co-cxistence even between two particular instances. It is 
true that the inference with which the opponent attempts to 
draw up a universal coneomitance is particular in respect of 
the inference with which the Naiyayika proves the existence 
of fire. But that particular inference of the opponent may, at 
times, turn out to be of a general nature in respect of the 
inference which is based on the universal concomitance of 
the particular smoke and the particular fire in that kitchen 


l. iS’a hi vise?o 'sti ’u s3j3ian>’am apra>x«jakam NKu., p 490 Cf also, Vad 
\dc^YOh kSr^-aluranabhavati, tat saminyawr api bSdhakam %'m5 uth£t\-ani)-ainah 
NKuP.,p.490, 
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{tad mahdnasiya dhuma)^ Thus, if we were to accede to the 
position of the opponent that all general inference is futile' 
and unwarranted, the so-called particular inference of the 
opponent would have shared the same fate. But as the case is 
otherwise, it is reasonable to hold that the universal con- 
comitance of a general type [sdmdnya^vydpti) must be accepted 
as valid, even if co-existence amongst individual instances 
subsists in such cases. Thus, finally, there is no bar to accept 
the universal relation between event-in-general and intelligent 
antecedence. 

To be explicit, the existence of the seed-in-general is warr- 
anted by the sprout-in-general. In spite of this general type 
of inference between causes and effects there is no bar to the 
inference of a particular land of seed which is related through 
concomitance with a particular sprout. Likewise, in spite 
of the eternal relation subsisting between the jar-as-product 
and corporeal agency behind it as the efficient cause, univer- 
sal concomitance subsists also between the product-as- 
universal and the nature of being preceded by an intelligent 
agent. In this way it is only when an agent of the universe is 
established, the possibility of the contrary being eliminated, 
disembodied authorship of the universe is established once 
for all. 

The opponent may, however, raise a note of protest 
on.the issue and say that it is a fact of common experience 
that effect-hood {kdiyatva) does never co-exist with what is 
produced by a disembodied being {aiannkartrjanyatva). The 
opponent (i.e., the Carv^a) admits perception as the only 
means of knowledge. Inference being altogether disregarded 
as serving any useful purpose for the emergence of veridical 
cognition, the Naiyayika’s attempt to prove an uncorporeal 
author of the universe by means of reasoning does not carry 
much weight. 

In reply to this contention of the opponent the Naiya- 
yika observes that he is not prepared to yield ground to 
to the opponent’s view point. He asserts that the denial of 
inference as a means of knowledge is tantamount to self- 

I. Tasya ’pi viieja ’ntara ’pekjaysl ’kincitkaratvaprasadgat. NKu., p. 490. 
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contradiction. The opponent is constrained, by his meta- 
physical commitments, to postulate the existence of atoms 
or eternal colour, which serve as the material cause of 
gross bodies or the colour inherent in them. What serves as 
the guarantor of the existence of such unseen entities ? 
It needs be 'admitted that it is inference which serves 
this useful purpose. So also the 'Naiyayika banks upon the 
universal concomitance of cause and effect as the pivotal 
basis for the inference which justifies the existence of God 
as the creator of the universe. 

The opponent may further retort that the inference of 
the Naiyayika is vitiated by the presence of condition {upadhi) 
in it. It is a matter of common knowledge that the very 
arrangement of parts in the jar or in any other gross body 
leads us to conclude that there is some intelligent mind 
behind it; but no such conception of any creator flashes in 
our mind with regard to such natural objects as the earth, 
the mountain, the river etc. We cannot even think of any 
conscious mind working behind the creation of those objects. 
The opponent makes out that this very special character of 
the effect serves as the condition {upddhi) vitiating the 
reason altogether. A disturbing condition is non-pervasive 
{avjdpaka) of the reason {hetu) and is pervasive or equipollent 
[sama^apta) mth the probandum [sadhya). Validity of 
inference depends on the unconditionality of' universal 
concomitance {vyapti) between the probandum and the 
probans. But here the probandum, viz, the character of 
being produced by some intelligent agent, is pervaded by the 
divergence in the nature of the effect {kdiyagala-vailahsanya). 
Whatever is the product of some intelligent agent is charac- 
terised by that speciality. On the other hand, whatever is 
a product does not necessarily imply that it possesses that 
characteristic feature which imparts in us the idea of some 
intelligent agent. Say for instance, the mountain is 
admitted on all hands to be a product but the idea of any 
intelligent agent never flashes in our mind. Thus, the 
speciality in the nature of the effect turns out to be a condition 
{upddhi) and as such the reason stands \’itiated. 
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The Naiyayika, in reply, says that it cannot be denied 
that there is a possibility of the existence of some vitiating 
condition in the case of particular instances But invanable 
concomitance does not relate to individual instances only 
Each and every instance of smoke is related eternally to each 
and every instance of fire Likewise, the Naiyayika esta- 
bhshes universal concomitance between product as such 
and intelligent authorship as such and he does not seek to 
establish such relation between two particular instances 
only Conditionality of probans in a particular type of 
reason is not competent enough to nullify a universal 
concomitance subsisting between two classes ^ 

It must be noted here that the opponent does not yeild 
ground in spite of the convincing logic advanced by the 
Naiyayika and points out further difficulties in the reason, 
viz, productivity {karyatva), of the theistic inference Thus, 
though he does not succeed in laying the charge of condi- 
tionality, yet he pomts out that the theistic argument suffers 
from the fallacy of doubtful negative [sandtgdha vyatirehn) 
In all cases of affirmative cum negative inference it is re- 
quired to be shown that there is concomitance in presence 
of the probans and the proban dum in the homologue [sapak- 
sasattva) and their agreement in absence in the heterologue 
vipaksasattva) Thus, it is to be noted that in such an inference 
we must prove that both the probans and the probandum 
should be absent in the heterologue But when concomi- 
tance in absence is not definitely known or in other words, 
when there is doubt as to their absence in the heterologue 
the validity of the reason stands uncertified 

The opponent will try to point out that the case under 
consideration involves the fallacy of doubtful negative 
{sandtgdha vyatirehn) For, ‘what is a product is conditioned 
by some intelligent agent’ — this is concomitance in presence 
But It cannot be definitely proved that whatever is not 
conditioned by some mtelligent agent is not a product 
That IS to say, concomitance in absence stands doubtful 

I KSryatvasamanyasya kartrsamanycna vySplau vi/ejo no padhit? NKuP 

p 490 
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In view of this the opponent contends that it will not be 
•wise to accept the theistic inference But if the Naiyayika 
does not stop here and continues to argue that what the 
opponent has said does not give a complete picture of his 
vle^vpOlntJ the opponent will carefully examine the position 
of the Naiyayika and pomt out its weakness The Naiya- 
yika may say, so the opponent anticipates, that concomitance 
in absence is available as ether may serve as the heterologuc 
Thus, the Naiyayika may argue that what is not conditioned 
IS not a product and the instance in the case is ether But 
the opponent would here say that what the Naiyayika proves 
by the aforesaid concomitance in absence is that ‘whatever 
is not conditioned by a cause is not a product* But the 
same cannot prove concomitance in absence between ‘what 
ever is not produced by an mtelligent author, is not a product’ 

The logician in defence avers that the absence of author 
ship {sakartrkatvabhava) may guarantee the absence of pro- 
ductivity {karyatvabhava) As a matter of fact, authorship 
also IS a kind of cause and the absence of any type of cause, 
material or efficient, may certify that the object is not a pro 
duct Or, in other words, necessary concomitance of non- 
productivity {karyatvabhava) and the absence of any type of 
cause {yatkihcitkaranabhava) can securedly be established 
Thus, where there is the negation of an efficient cause there 
IS also the absence of at least one type of cause and so the 
effect will not necessanly come into existence The oppo- 
nent will be constrained to admit this also Otherwise, if the 
effect is said to be produced even in the case of the absence 
of the cause, causality will turn out to be a myth ‘ Hence, 
the Naiyayika asserts that the charge of sandtgdha vyatirekin 
levelled against him turns out to be groundless 

It has, however, been admitted that the certitude of con- 
comitance between the ground and the consequent can be 
achieved only when it satisfies the test of unconditionality 
{anaupadittkd) The opponent, here, contends that the 
theistic inference ‘whatever is a product is conditioned by 

1 K^anesu ca nyatamavyatirekasya p karya nutpattim praU prayojakatvad 
aoyatha karanatvavySghatat NKu p 492 
S 
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some intelligent author’ is nullified by the presence of this 
vitiating condition {upddhi). The character of being pre- 
ceded by non-etemal creative urge [amtyapTayatnapurvakatva) 
serves as the vitiating condition. It pervades the prece- 
dence of intelligent authorship {buddhimatpurvakatva) which 
is, after all, the consequent of the inference. Whatever is 
conditioned by some intelligent author must also be preceded 
by a temporal urge {anityaprayatna) . On the other hand, 
it is not the determinant of the reason [hetu) . That is to say, 
we cannot say that whatever is a product must be preceded 
by non-eternal creative urge. Evidently, the earth and the 
sprout etc. are products but not preceded by such temporal 
urge. Thus, it becomes the non-pervasor of the reason Hence, 
finally the inference is vitiated by the presence of this con- 
dition. The Garvaka has sought to prove that the ascription 
of universal concomitance between a ‘product* and the 
‘determination of intelligent agent’ depends on another 
concomitance, viz, whatever is preceded by intelligent being 
is determined by temporal creative effort. So the con- 
comitance turns out to be an artificial or indirect one, being 
based on a further concomitance.^ Such a type of indirect 
concomitance, the Garvaka contends, transpires to be bereft 
of all practical value. 

The Naiyayika, in reply, observes that when the op- 
ponent seeks to vitiate the inference on the ground that 
concomitance between the probandum and the probans is 
conditional, he does so on the acceptance of universal con- 
comitance between the condition {upddhi) and the deter- 
minant {sddhya). Thus, to the opponent ‘precedence of 
intelligent authorship’ is determined by ‘the precedence of 
temporal urge [amtyaprayatnay . But the Naiyayika here 
avers that the two are in no way related through concomi- 
tance. Intelligence is dependent on physical apparatus as 
its cause, but it is in no way contingent on any temporal 
urge,* Knowledge is possible only in a physical body 

1 An%aprayatnapurva]catvapraywl(t2in vyaplim vpzjivzt iaryatvaiij na buddhi* 
xnatpurvakatvwia svabhavapratibaddham NKu , p 4&4 

2 Buddhya iariram yathi kSraoatay& 'pekj^te, na lad vad amlyal? prayatna© 
kSra^atayS NKuP , p 494 
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possessed of sense-organs. Thus, the ‘precedence of sentient 
authorship’ is pervaded by the ‘precedence of a physical 
apparatus’. The body serves as the determinant of the 
‘precedence of intelligent authorship’. So the precedence of 
intelligent authorship is not pervaded by the precedence of 
any temporal urge and hence, the latter does not stand as the 
determinant of the probandum. Thus, it lacks the capacity 
of being a condition. 

But this defence of the Naiyayika paves the way for 
further criticism by the opponent. It is true that a universal 
relation cannot be admitted between the facts as mentioned 
above, but the Naiyayika has also admitted that such uni- 
versal concomitance obtains between the precedence of an 
intelligent authorship and that of a physical apparatus. In 
other words, the Naiyayika is constrained to admit that 
whatever is determined by some sentient agent is also pre- 
ceded by an embodied being. But as the hypothetical 
author of the universe is not corporeal, it necessarily follows 
that such natural phenomena (e.g., the earth, the sprout 
etc.) are not at all conditioned by an intelligent agent. 

In reply to this charge the Naiyayika enquires ; What, 
according to the opponent, is the nature of a body {iariratva). 
It may be said that what is directly supervised by some 
sentient being {saksat-prayatnavad-adhistheyatva) constitutes a 
body. Supervision by a potter, which we notice in the 
case of a lump of clay, is indirect. Direct supervision is only 
possible in the case of one’s own body. The opponent may 
feel tempted to enquire whether the Naiyayika is prepared 
to accept atoms as the body of God for that reason. To 
this the Naiyayika will reply that for the sake of argument 
he will not feel embarassed if he is constrained to admit that 
atoms constitute the body of God.^ 

If, however, body is defined as the locus of the sense- 
organ {indnydsraya)^ the question ^vill naturally arise as to the 
exact purpose which a sense-organ serves. Sense-object 
contact serves as the condition for the emergence of cogni- 


1. Yadi sakjat prayatnavad adhistlieyatv'am tad isyata cva. NKu., p. 494. 
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tion. Creative effort {prayatna) is generated by this cogni- 
tion. But %vhen God’s knowledge and volition are held to 
be eternal, it does not stand in need of any sense-object 
intercourse.^ Limited volition [avacchinna-prqyatna) is deter- 
mined by the sense-organ. But God’s knowledge is held to 
be eternal and is not limited by any space-time factor. It 
relates to all objects. Thus, the physical apparatus, as in 
relation to divine knowledge, should not be defined as the 
locus of the sense-organ. 

It may further be argued that body may be defined 
as the receptacle of enjoyment {bhoga)."^ But it may be 
observed in reply that volition is an essential factor in enjoy- 
ment. Enjoyment is generated by merit and demerit which 
are, in their turn, conditioned by attachment (ra^a), aversion 
{dvesa) etc. AH these defects mentioned above are due to 
error [bhrama] or misapprehension. Error is due to 
the non-apprehension of the specific character of the object 
{viksadariandjavya). When a nacre is perceived as a piece 
of silver, the resultant perceptual knowledge takes thefbrm — 
‘this is silver’. Now, every object has got two aspects: the 
object as something [idantvena riipena) and the object as 
determined by certain adjuncts, e.g,, nacre as determined by 
nacreness. In the case of error we simply perceive the 
object as ‘this is something’. But we do not cognise ‘this’ 
as determined by ‘nacreness’, which is the particular charac- 
teristic. If we cognise ‘this* as posseted of nacreness, the 
resultant knowledge will be veridical. Thus, in error we 
fail to cognise the peculiar character {visesa) of the object 
which differentiates it from other objects. It is evident, 
therefore, that error results from non-apprehension. But 
God, being omiscient, is cognaant of every object with all 
its peculiarities and as such there is not the remotest possibi- 
lity of erroneous knowledge on his part. So if body is 
defined to be the locus of enjoyment, it needs be admitted 
that God does not stand in need of any body.® 

1 . Akiryau tu jfi5naprayatn5v mdriyairayatvam vina sj3tam NKuP , p 495 

2 . Enjoh^ent u the cognition of pleasure and pam (sukJtaJufAhajalkJ/a epa bho^ah) 

Z Na ca rutyasarvajdasya bhoguambhivana 'pt Visesa 'dai^anS 'bhave mitAyS- 

j&3n3 ’navakaie dosa ’nutpattau dharmadharmayor asattvSt NKu , p 495 
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It appears from what we have elaborately discussed 
above that the opponent would make out the charge that the 
atoms would become the physical organism of God as they 
are directly supenised by the Lord himself It is, there- 
fore, evident that the opponent is not prepared to take atoms 
as constituting the divine body The opponent here 
contends that the atoms are not directly supervised by any 
mteUigent agent {saksat cetana'nadhuthita) as they are neither 
directly nor indirectly supervised by any inteUigent volition 
Suppose, when a potter makes a pot through physical exer- 
tions, It IS his body which is directly supervised by him, but 
the auxihanes {sahakann) which he uses, viz, the thread, 
wheel etc , are indirectly supervised But the atoms do not 
stand in need of any such exertion {pra^atna) on the part of 
the agent, be it direct or indirect 

Udayana, m reply, observes that the reason {hetu) 
appbed by the opponent is vitiated by the fallacy of ‘being 
equipollent with the predicate’ [sadhyasama] In a veridical 
reasonmg the ground is known to exist in the subject, but the 
existence of the predicate [sadhya) in the subject should 
be dubious The opponent has tried to make capital out of 
the fact that atoms are not supervised directly or indirectly 
by intelhgent volition, which he cites as the reason m 
the present case But it is a matter of common knowledge 
that unless the reason is admitted by both the contesting 
parties it cannot function as a logical ground It is a fact 
that the reason as advanced by the opponent does not find 
favour with the Naiyayika and, therefore, the argument 
of the opponent is vitiated by the fallacy of sadhyasama 
Had the Naiyayika beheved that atoms are not supervised 
directly or mdirectly by an intelhgent volition, it would have 
been quite m the fitness of things of the opponent to cite it 
as the reason of his inference ' Thus, on the supposition 
that the body should be what is supervised by intelhgent 
volition, the opponent cannot level the charge that the 

I Svavjaparc s5]csatpra>atnadhistlieya pcksatvam eva parampara dhttpieyatvam 
iti sadh) avL nah NKuPM p 495 
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atoms would then turn out to be the body of the Lord. 

Further, it is not always true that whatever happens 
to be the locus of sense-organs is a body. No universal 
relation can be established between the two. The contention 
of the opponent would have been tenable if the two were 
related through concomitance. It is merely a case of 
repeated observation that usually associates a body with a 
sense-organ. But it would not be safe to assert an invariable 
connection between the two. Thus, it is found from ex- 
perience that snakes have no tympanic membrane. But 
it can never be maintained on that ground that the snake 
has not any body. If physical organism is possible even in 
the absence of one kind of sense-organ, would it be idle to 
expect that there may be physical organism in the absence 
of any sense-organ. So it is not wise to assert any necessary 
connection between the body and the sense-organ. 

It may be contended here that the sense-organ is the 
raison d’etre of cognition and as such its existence in the body 
is a desideratum. But it may be pointed out that each and 
every knowledge is not contingent on the sense-organ. 
Perceptual knowledge only is conditioned by the sense-organ. 
Instinct in Western philosophy does not stand in need of 
any sense-organ. Thus, it becomes evident that the asso- 
ciation of the body with the sense-organ is purely accidental 
and so the contention of the opponent on the basis of this 
interpretation of body does not appear to carry much 
weight on a critical obeWation. 

We have seen above that the position of the opponent 
is hardly convincing. But even if it be assumed for the sake 
of argument that atoms are not directly or indirectly 
supervised by intelligence since they arc not the locii 
of sense-organs, the Naiyayika would turn round and 
say that what is not the locus of a sense-organ may still 
stand in need of intelligent supervision. When the wood- 
cutter cuts a log of wood, the axe is supervised by 
the intelligent agent, though the same is not the locus of his 
sense-organs. On the other hand, when anything is just 
on the point of becoming active, it is not required that the 
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same should be under the guidance of some embodied 
intelligent agent. An object is sometimes set into motion 
by air {vayu), i.e., it is directly guided by air but nobody 
would admit that air is possessed of any physical organism. 
Hence, the contention of the opponent that an insentient 
object should necessarily be guided by some embodied 
sentient agent, does not carry conviction. On the other hand, 
it is admitted by a general consensus of opinion that un- 
intelligent objects are supervised by some intelligent being 
and not necessarily by an embodied sentient being, and as 
such atoms being insentient should be guided by some 
sentient agent and that agent is God. 

Thus, in fine, it may be observed that when the opponent 
levels the charge of conditionality on the Naiyayika he has 
in his mind merely the non- eternal character of knowledge 
and not its eternal character. The charge would be appli- 
cable against those philosophers who draw up universal con- 
comitance between intell^ence-as-such and the association 
of psycho-physical organism.' But the Naiyayika would 
never admit that the physical apparatus is a desideratum 
to the emergence of knowledge. 

The opponent may further uphold that such grand 
phenomena of nature as the earth, the sea, the mountain 
etc. are not directly produced by some intelligent author 
{na celanMsthitaheiukam) and they are not directly conditioned 
by any volitional activity {sdksatprqyatnddhisihitetarajanyatvat). 
But such an antitheistic inference is thwarted for the simple 
reason that the predicate {sddhya) does not subsist in the 
subject {paksa). That a product is not contingent on 
intelligent authorship is an absurdity and so the probandum 
in the inference suffers from the defect of the unreality 
of the probandum {sadhyaprasiddhi). 

The opponent may still argue that the earth, the 
mountain etc. do not stand in need of any intelligent super- 
vision {cetanddhisthitaheiukatvdbhdvdh) as they are caused by 
one who is not an embodied being {sariretarajanyatvdt). But 

1. Cf. Kartijanyatvc ligha^it janyatv 2 S)ai S3 ’vacchedakatvat na tu larirajanyat- 
vasya NL , p 256. 
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such an inference is vitiated on account of the fallacy of 
uncommon inconclusive probans {asadharana). Con- 
comitance in agreement [sapaksavrtti) is a necessary condition 
of inference. In the syllogistic reasoning under considera- 
tion ‘ether’ stands as the positive instance {sapaha). Ether 
is an eternal verity and as such it forms the locus of the 
probandum, viz, absence of an intelligent authorship. But 
it is not possible to ascertain the probans in this subject. 
On the other hand, the probans, viz, being cotingenton some- 
thing other than a corporeal agent, does not exist in the 
positive instance. The positive instance, viz, ether, being 
eternal, is not contingent at all and as such the ascertainment 
of the concomitance in agreement is thwarted, turning the 
probans as uncommon inconclusive. 

Let us now study various other objections put forward 
by the opponent against the theistic argument of the 
Naiyayika and see how the Naiyayika steers clear of them 
and finally establishes his own standpoint. 

The Naiyayika holds that the world as a whole, like the 
jar, is an effect. As the order and arrangement in a jar or 
in a piece of cloth depends upon the potter or the weaver, 
in the same way God is the supervisor of atoms which 
constitute the ultimate cause of the universe and that the rela- 
tion between God and creation is ultimately the same as 
between the weaver and a piece of cloth. The point of 
enquiry of the opponent on this issue is whether the Naiya- 
yika would take God as a condition of the universe or as the 
cause thereof. Conditions may be of two types: kdrakay 
that which produces the effect and jndpakay that which 
makes an object known. It is the former that is looked 
upon as cause while the latter is not so. 

If the aforesaid distinction between a cause and a 
condition be upheld, it may legitimately be enquired 
whether God is merely a condition or a cause of his creation. 
The Naiyayika states in an unambiguous term that God 
is not a condition of his creation but a cause thereof, in the 
same way as thepot-maker happens to be the cause of the pot 
that he produces. But the Naiyayika goes further and 
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maintains a difference between a direct and an indirect 
cause. A direct cause, in the opinion of the Naiyayika, is 
the constituent of an effect. In the case of the cloth they are 
the yams which, ^vhen arranged in a particular order, give 
rise to a piece of cloth. An indirect cause is one, possessing 
the urge to create and endowed with desire and volitional 
activity, which are necessary for the emergence of an effect. 
And God is an indirect cause of his creation, for it is he who 
possesses the urge and volitional activity for creation. God, 
according to the Nyaya, is omniscient and omnipotent. 
But the jar and the like which are human productions, stand 
also in need of divine supervision. Supervising capacity in 
God should on no account be limited. 

The opponent may here contend that when the thread 
and the yam etc. are guided by God himself, then what 
is the utility of supervision by the weaver. What the weaver 
will do ? It is better that God be the only supervisor.^ As 
a result, the postulation of a human efficient cause in the 
production of an effect turns out to be altogether superfluous. 

Before he answers this question the Naiyayika points 
out that his opponent entangles himself in a dilemma from 
which he ivill And it difficuk to escape. The Naiyayika 
asks: Does the opponent mean that his animadversion will 
ultimately prove the futility of human efforts in the pro- 
duction of an effect? Or, does he endeavour to negate the 
existence of God ? Or, if in spite of divine supervision the 
voluntary activity on the part of the weaver is held to be 
essential, the necessity of yet one more supervisor, who will 
be other than God and man, would be unavoidable and, 
thus, the fallacy of ad infinitum \vill be c\ddent. 

Udayana maintains that causality is determined between 
two phenomena when an agreement in presence and ab'-ence 
(anvaja-vjatireka) holds between them. The weaver and the 
piece of cloth arc so related. It has been corroborated by 
experience that tlie presence of a piece of cloth presupposes 
supervision by the weaver and the absence of the n caver 


1 Itvarmai '\“a taritvadcr adhijthSnSt kim tadartham tuvindena NKoP.p 496. 
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proves the non-production of the cloth. Thus, the necessity 
of the weaver in weaving out the cJoth is an observed fact 
and, therefore, the importance of the practical efficiency 
of the weaver can on no account be ruled out.^ 

The second charge is also unfounded. The existence 
of God is not proved on the ground of supervision of the yam. 
God has been postulated by the logical mind of the 
Vai^esika for the simple reason that eternal atoms cannot 
combine to create the molecules and the universe out of them, 
unless they are regulated by some presiding mind. Individual 
selves possessing limited knowledge Jack the capacity 
for supervision and as such the postulation of a supreme 
regulating principle is felt to be a necessity. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that as soon as God is proved to exist it also 
becomes evident that he is omnipotent and omniscient. 
And as a result it is possible for such a Supreme Being to 
regulate the process of creation of a piece, of cloth also. 
To be precise, if the existence of God were proved simply on 
the basis that he is the regulator of the yam etc., then the 
criticism of the rival school would have been satisfactory. 
For, in that case the weaver would have been the efficient 
cause through concomitance in presence and absence and 
admission of God as a further supervising agent would turn 
out to be futile. But as there are other reasons for inferring 
the existence of God, it can on no account be invalidated.^ 
Another question was raised by the opponent that even 
if in the case of God’s supervision of the activities in the 
production of a piece of cloth the weaver is further postula- 
ted as the supervisor, the necessity of postulation of another 
supervising agent would be evident, and the process continu- 
ing would land us in regressus ad infinitum. But, it may 
observed, that the opponent has failed to understand the 
position of the Naiyayika. Omniscience and omnipotence 
are the consequential attributes of God. The effect- 
character of the universe presupposes an agent, not like 

1 Na prathamah AnvayavyaUrekasiddhatvit NKu , p 496 

2 Na dviUya^) Paramanv adntSdy ’adhusthatftvasiddhau jSana dinam sarva- 
vi^ayalve vemady adhisthana«;ya ’p* nyayaprSptatvat Na tu tad adhisthanartham eve 
’Svarasiddhih NKu , pp 496-7. 
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ourselves having limited knowledge and power but an all- 
powerful and all-knowing agent. The Naiyayika means to 
say that God is competent to supervise the process of creation 
of all phenomenal objects including a jar, and a piece of 
cloth. He possesses the supervising capacity. But it does not 
necessarily follow that he actually supervises. A professor 
teaching the post-graduate students can teach as well a 
school student. But that does not necessarily mean that he 
really teaches the latter. A competent man may or may 
not exercise his power. God being all-powerful and all- 
knowing can create all phenomenal objects. But the fact 
is that in spite of this capacity he does not necessarily take to 
creation of all objects. 

The theists have postulated that God is powerful enough 
to create a piece of cloth. The opponent here retorts that 
if it is held that God also supervises the process of creation 
of all temporal objects such as a jar or a piece of cloth and 
if he actually exercises his power, the necessity of human 
endeavour would be meaningless. To this we may reply 
that the contention of the opponent is practically unfounded. 
Supervision by a potter in the case of ajar is rather temporal 
and the result is that the effect is produced in succession. 
The production of a jar is absolutely determined by the will 
of the potter. But if the opponent, in spite of the absence 
of any universal relation between the two, holds God to be 
the supervisor of a jar also, then such temporal objects would 
have sprung into being all at once, as God does not require 
any accessory assistance. Thus, the objection of simul- 
taneous production leads us to set aside the opponent's 
contention. In fact, jars are made by an intelligent potter 
and the volitional urge of the potter for the creation of a 
jar springs from his disire of enjoyment {bhoga). Cessation 
of activity {karmanasa) results from enjoyment.^ Supervision 
by the potter is a perceived fact and so it cannot be nega- 
ted. If, for argument’s sake, God is held to act also as 
the supervising agent of such phenomenal objects then the 


1. K5r>'anbp5dancna bhogasiddhch spajlatii^t. NKu , p. 497. 
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unite with another atom of its own class. An earth-atom 
can on no account combine with a water- atom to form a 
dyad. Logical absurdity inherent in the combination of 
heterogeneous atoms is borne out only when we remember 
that gross bodies created out of these atoms serve the purpose 
of enjoyment of finite selves. And this is tvhy the 
Naiyayika considers metemperical force {adrsta) of the finite 
self as the accessory cause of cosmic emergence [srsti). 
Thus, if two heterogeneous atoms come together to produce 
a dyad {dvjanuka)^ the dyad would not have a definite 
colour or taste and as such no purpose will be served by it. 
It should also be noticed that individual moral deserts 

not produce an action U’hidi does not contribute 
to the creation of an object enjoyable by the fimte self And 
this is why two heterogeneous atonis do not combine to 
produce a dyad.* 

Further, the atom and the dyad both lack gross magni- 
tude {makatDa). How, then, ivould the Vaisesika explain 
the emergence of gross magnitude in a triad. The Vaisesika 
steers clear of this difficulty by postulating that three such 
dyads combine to make a triad. K,anada avers in an un- 
ambiguous language that gross magnitude in a compound 
results either (t) from the gross magnitude of its constituent 
causes {kdranamahatva) or (n) from the plurality of their 
number {kdranahahuiva) or (ni) from the looseness of their 
conjunction {pracayavisesa).^ The first and the last alter- 
native are wanting in the case of a dyad. The atom and 
the dyad neither possess gross magnitude nor are capable 
of loose conjunction Thus, if two dynds combine to produce 
a triad, that compound would certainly be lacking in magni- 
tude. So the choice goes to the third alternative, viz, the 
plurahty of constituents ® Hence, the Vaisesika is constrained 
to admit that three dyads unite to make a triad And when 
a compound of gross magnitude is produced, enjoyment 
of the embodied self becomes possible, 

1 Vide NVTT , ©n NS III » 28 30 

2 VS VII I 9,PPBh,pp 56-8 

3 VS VII * 9 KSfanabahutvam tryapuke mwaatvadirghatvcjanayao, VUp , 

p 166 
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Prasastapada, in course of his deliberations on cosmic 
creation and dissolution, maintains that motion tending to 
the formation of gross bodies starts at first in aerial atoms 
{pdjaviya paramanu) and gross air is produced through air- 
dyads and air- triads. Thereafter, through these respective 
coursesof dyadsand triads theair,the water, the earth and the 
fire are produced in due order^. Now, it should be noted 
in this connection that these four gross materials are pro- 
duced in a series. Simultaneity in production is contradicted 
by experience. At the beginning of creation, when God 
desires to bring this cosmos into existence, motion tending 
to creative conjunction is produced in all atoms so that 
dyads may be created out of them. Thus, all atoms are 
active and the conjunction resulting from them should 
necessarily be regarded as due to the action of both of them 
{ubhayakarmaja ) . 

Now, during cosmic rest these four types of atoms lie in- 
active and as such do not come in contact with one another. 
So creation of the world-order demands that atoms must be 
active so that they may conjoin to produce a dyad. But 
as atoms are insentient they stand in need of intelligent 
guidance so that they may be set into motion. Motion 
in insentient entities is contingent on the guidance of some 
sentient principle. As, for example, an axe requires the 
guidance of the cutter so that it may be set into modon. 
Udayana points out that this conscious principle through 
whose guidance atoms are made active is God. 

It cannot be gainsaid that the finite selves may well serve 
as the guiding principle; for, during cosmic rest, they do 
not possess any physical organism without which guidance 
is not possible. According to the Naiyayika, consciousness 
is an accidental quality of the individual self and knowledge 
is held to be contingent on the body and the sense-organs. 
And as during the period of cosmic rest individual selves 
have no physical body, they cannot have consciousness 
too. It is, therefore, that they are not expected to have the 


1. PPBh., pp 21-2. 
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capacity to set atoms into motion. So it becomes neces- 
sary to assume some intelligent principle which may stand 
behind the process of creation. Such an intelligent principle 
must possess eternal and unimpeded knowledge, EtemaUty 
of such knowledge is proved by the fact that it is in no way 
contingent on the body and the sense-organs. If such 
eternal conscious principle is not admitted, creation of the 
universe cannot be satisfactorily explained and this would 
land us in chaos as individual moral deserts would remain 
impotent, with the result that the individual self would 
find nothing to enjoy. 

Wc may en passant refer to Dinakara Bhatta, the cele- 
brated commentator of the MjayasiddhantamuktavaU^ who not 
only agrees with Udayana on this point but also advances 
some original arguments to strengthen his point of view. 
The learned commentator brings out the cogency of this proof 
for the existence of God and reiterates that this argument 
is rooted in the causal argument as set forth above. He 
argues that motion is contingent on volitional effort {prayalnd) 
and whosoever possesses this volitional effort is God.^ 

The opponent may decline to admit that motion in 
atoms is produced due to the effort of some external intelli- 
gent principle, which is declared to be God and aver that 
atoms, prior to the creation of the universe, may be 
active and come into contact by themselves without any 
extraneous instrumentality. But such an assertion would 
involve self-contradiction. For, in that case, atoms would 
turn out to be conscious entities, a view which contradicts 
the accepted positions of both the proponent and the 
opponent.* 

We have discussed in a foregoing chapter the necessity 
of postulating individual deserts {adrst^ of actions for 
explaining the diversity in the phenomenal world. And 
when God takes to creation he is assisted by these individual 
deserts. He creates according to the individual deserts of 

I Karyapaksaka ’numanam co ’palaksanam Sarga 'dy akallnadvyanukaprayoja- 
yam karma prayatnajanyam karmatvit Dm , p 39 

2. Yadi svaprayatnad eva tesam syat, tada paramanunim acaitanya 'nupapattih. 
NKuP., p 503. 
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actions. Thus, the individual deserts serve as the necessary 
condition for all products. Hence, it is admitted that the 
primary actions in atoms leading to the creative conjunc- 
tion are also contingent on adrsta. Here the Prabhakara 
contends that all effects may be explained to be due 
to adrsta alone and it would be superfluous to postu- 
iate a conscious supervisor of these merits and demerits 
{adrsteC^.'^ 

Udayana, in reply, observes that the opp on enthas missed 
the view-point of the Naiyayika in the present case The 
Naiyayika does not demur to accept adrsta as the necessary 
condition of all products. But that does not necessarily 
mean that the perceived causes should not be taken into 
account.* Moreover, if unseen merits would alone suffice 
to produce objects, then creation would have turned into an 
useless assumption. For, if no other cause besides individual 
merits be acknowledged, then there would have been no ne- 
cessity of the body (i.e, receptacle of enjoyment), the external 
objects to beenjoyed and the sense-organs (i.e, 'instruments for 
enjoyment). But, it is a fact that without the locus of 
enjoyment no enjoyment is possible by virtue of adrsta alone. 
Thus, the locus, the objects and the instruments are the 
observed conditions for enjoyment and as such it is never 
judicious to deny their practical efficiency. Likewise, when 
the supervision by an intelligent agent in the case of a product 
is attested by perception, it would hardly stand to reason to 
repudiate the causal efficiency of such an agent. 

The foregoing dissertation will make it clear that each 
and every product is determined by an agent. If this 
general rule is applied to particular cases, we may draw up 
a necessary concomitance between activity ivhich is a product 
and agenthood. Eating in the absence of any eater is not 
conceivable Thus, the primary activity m atoms must be 
•determined by some intelligent agent and that agent is God. 

The opponent may, however, join issue at this point. 

1 Though the Mimamsaka dots not admit simultaneous creation and destruction of 
the universe, yet he argues in the above manner only for the sake of logical debate 
(^abh^pagamo) 

2 N5 ’distam dn^aghatalcam / NKu , V 4 
9 
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He may say that he does not agree that there is any con- 
comitance between activity-as*such and volition-as-such. 
He may, however, accept the position that in special cases 
there may be concomitance between a particular type 
of activity and a particular type of volition, if such con- 
comitance is supported by empirical evidence. To illustrate; 
In so far as the volitional activity in human body is 
concerned there is invariably intelligent supervision. But 
this would not strengthen our hands to maintain a con- 
comitance between the activity in atoms and the intelligent 
supervision. The reason is not far to seek. For, the voli- 
tional activity in human body is different from the activity 
in atoms, which, as the Nyaya-Vaiiesika philosopher main- 
tains, are the ultimate constituents of matter and not any phy- 
sical organism. It is, therefore, that the opponent maintains 
that what holds good in the case of human bodies will not 
be so in the case of atoms. Nor even divine volition be 
regarded as the volition of an enjoyer {bhoktr-pTayaina)^ for, 
God has nothing to enjoy. Thus, divine volition sharply 
differs from the volition of an embodied self. Hence, it may 
be safely argued that the activity in atoms does not stand 
in need of any intelligent supervision. 

Udayana, here, points out that the contention of the 
opponent betrays slip-shod thinking. Induction entails 
that what happens to be true in particular cases is also true 
in all cases. To take a concrete example: We observe in 
several instances that a stick determines the origin of ajar, 
one 5lirk producer one particiilar Jar, JBnt 

it is induction that enables us to posit that all individual sticks 
and all individual jars are so causally related, i.e, each 
stick is quite competent to produce one jar. Likewise, in 
the point at issue, if a particular instance of activity is deter- 
mined by a particular instance of volition, a general con- 
comitance may safely be drawn between all individual 
activities and all individual volidons. This generalisation 
is logical and is endorsed by empirical observation.^ Thus 

1. Visesasya vjsejam prat! prayojatatayS sSmSnya-vyaptjm praty av»rociiiaialv5t. 
Anyalha sarvasam5nyavyapter uccliedat. NKu , p 505. 
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it is established that the activity in atoms is due to some 
intelligent volition and that agent is God. 

Udayana sets forth yet another proof for the existence of 
God. It is a fact that every substance having weight drops 
down and it is only volitional urge [prayatna) that can prevent 
the material substance from falling downward. When I 
try to hold a piece of stone in my hand I feel that ray hand 
drops down and this downward motion is checked by my 
vohdonal urge. Thus, the conscious self is the supporting 
agent. Now, this support may be either direct or indirect. 
It is direct when a flying bird does not drop down — it is 
the individual self of the bird which prevents its body from 
dropping down.^ It is indirect when a piece of grass is 
carried by a bird and does not drop down. Here it is not 
the grass which prevents itself from falling down but it is the 
volitional activity of the bird which checks its downward 
motion. That luminaries and planets evolve in their res- 
pective orbits and do not collide with one another must 
necessarily be explained in the same way as due to some 
sustaining will and volition of some agent. And that 
supporting conscious agent of the universe is held to be 
God.^ Udayana in support of this proof alludes to the 
following text of the Sruti: “Oh G^gi, the earth and the 
heaven are supported by this Eternal Being.”® 

Udayana posits that God is not only the creator but 
also the destroyer of the universe. Prasastapada has amply 
dealt with the creative and destructive nature of God. * The 
entire universe including the dyads are destroyed by the 
Lord. Destruction of dyads results in the wake of the dis- 
junction of atoms and such disjunction cannot be effected by 
finite selves since the atom lies beyond the ken of limited 
perception. Hence, some agent of unimpeded knowledge 
must be postulated and that agent is God. 

1. Gunitvavatam patanabhavah patanapraubandhakaprayatoaprayuktah dhrtit- 
vat pabsipatanabbivavat Dm , p. 39. 

2. Jagat saksat paramparaja vidharakaprayataa ’dhisjbitajn gumtve saty apatana- 

dbarraakatvat. NKu., p. 506 .l . • .l l d i 

3. Etasya vH ’ksarasya praiasane Gargi dyavSprthnvyau vidhrte tijthatab. Brheda- 
ra^j/tAa Upantfad, HI. yui. 9 
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Another argument for the existence of God is advanced 
by making him the agent for introducing convention between 
a word and its meaning. The Mimarhsaka, as we have 
already discussed, do not believe in cosmic rest {pralaya). 
He, of course, admits day-to-day creation and destruction, 
but he contends that it would be unwise to admit total 
annihilation and creation of the universe. The Naiyayika 
believes that the universe has a origin and as such the usages 
and conventions do not exist from eternity. At the end of a 
cycle conventions are destroyed^ and it may be in the fitness 
of things to enquire about the identity of one who was 
responsible for introducing these conventions in the begin- 
ning of a cycle. 

In ordinary parlance relation between a word and its 
meaning is determined by convention {samketa) and this 
convention is understood by a junior person when he finds 
that one senior person seeks to conVey a meaning through 
the medium of a word to another senior person. To be 
precise: A junior person associates a meaning with a word 
which he has observed to have been associated with it in the 
course of his experiences. Thus, the volition of an elderly 
person is essential in determining the sense that a word 
conveys. Unlike the Mimamsaka the NaiySyika does not 
admit the natural relation of a word and its meaning. So 
an agent responsible for determining the denotation of a 
word in the beginning of a creation must be postulated and 
that agent is God. 

God not only introduces conventions regarding word 
and its meaning, but the different arts also originate from 
him. The art of creating different material objects, the 
art of writing and language etc. — all these arts have been 
■ushered into existence by some independent individual being 
and 'that agent is none other than God. As in our every- 
day experience we find skilful instructors, so in the beginning 
of creation there was an individual being possessed of the 
highest skill who introduced all these arts and crafts. Thus, 

1. Janmasatmkaravidyadeh sakteh svadhyayakarmanoh / 

Hrasadarianato hfSsah sampradayaaya miyafam / / NKu , II. 3. 
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the Suklayajuh Samhitd declares: Salutation to the potter, 
to the blacksmith.' The person who is responsible for intro- 
ducing convention at the beginning of creation must be 
free from all previous conventional methods. He does not 
stand in need of any previous usage to guide him in learning 
the meaning of words and herein lies his freedom.* 

Here a question may be asked. The theist does not 
admit the existence of any physical apparatus in God. And 
in the absence of any physical organism how does God 
intoduce any convention or show any artistic skill. Udayana 
here definitely asserts that whenever there is an occasion God 
is competent enough to assume physical forms and impart 
instructions to human beings and thus exhibits his paramount 
power.* 

But this reply of Udayana cannot silence the opponent, 
for he may argue that a physical body being recognised as the 
receptacle of enjoyment it does not stand to reason how 
God, who has no unseen destiny and nothing to enjoy on 
that ground, assumes any physical form. Vardhamana 
anticipates this anomaly and seeks to explain it away by 
saying that even though God does not possess any unseen 
destiny of his own which compels him to assume a physical 
form, he is required to assume it on account of the unseen 
moral force of individual beings.* 

The Naiyayikas are the zealous advocates of the autho- 
rity of the Vedas. But unlike the Mimarhsakas they do not 
believe them to be revealed literature which was not created 
by any being human or divine. The Naiyayika holds that 
the Vedas are not self-evident principles. Authority of 
verbal testimony depends on the veracity and infallibility 
of the speaker. The words of authoritative persons are 
distinct sources of valid knowledge. Now, as the Vedas 
after all comprise of words and are verbal on that account, 
their authority, if any, would, therefore, also depend on the 

1. Naraah kulalebhyah karmSrrbhyas ca vo naonab XVI. 27. 

2, Taju3tiyavyavah3f5 'jjupajlvitvam purusasya sv3Untryam NKuP., p 508 

3. Gfhnati hi 'ivaro ’p> karyavasat sariram antarS ’nUr3, darfayati ca vibhutun. 
NKu , p 5(S. 

4, Isvarasya ’drstabhave charirasidhyiheJuka ’stoadadibhogasainpajaka 
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nality of the Vedas. In his opinion the Vedas are the crea- 
tions of God, the super-intelligent being. 

Moreover, the Vedas are not anything but a number 
of sentences strung together and as a sentence is the compo- 
sition of an intelligent being, the Vedas must have been 
composed by an intelligent person who is God. The 
philosophers of the Purvamimarhsa school do not admit 
absolute annihilation of the universe. In their opinion the 
universe is a continuous flow. In that case there is no begin- 
ning of the universe also. As such they do not hold like the 
Naiyayika that in the beginning of creation it was God who 
created the Vedas. The Veda, in their opinion, is something 
which is eternal. Now, if that is so, the letters which comprise 
them must be held to be eternal. But this view ivill lose 
much of its strength if it be held that the world has a begin- 
ning and an end. And this is why Udayana has sought to 
prove cosmic creation and dissolution. He also holds non 
eternity of words and as the Vedas are verbal in essence they 
are also transitory. According to him God, in the begini^g 
of creation, composed these Vedas and imparted mstnictions 


to the seers. , , 

Let us now close this section by referring to yet another, 
i.e., the last of the eight arguments by ^vhIch Udayana 
proves the existence of God. The Nyaya-Vaisesi ’a p oso- 
pher avers that all sensible bodies, i.e., the ear , t e ’ 
the fire and the air, are ultimately composed of mfi-a-sensib 
particles called atoms {paramdnu). These four types of ul - 
mate units respectively form four types of composite- bote 
The Vaisesika opines that two atoms combine to fo 
dyad {dvyanuka) and three such dyads consti u e a 
(tryamka). Thus, atoms are the ultimate 
elements of gross bodies. The ’I 

atomic. As the dyad is a product, ^.ts 
other quaUties must be non-eternal. Attributes ^ no 

eternal objects can never be eternal So the ma^ude 
ofa dyad must have a genesis. The VaiSesika , 

this question as to how a dyad 

It has been asserted by the Vaisesika that the magmtude 
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of a composite body is necessarily determined by one of 
the following: — ^magnitude of the constituents {avajava^ 
parimana)f or, their number {samkkj'd), or, looseness of their 
texture (pracaya).^ Now, the magnitude of a dyad cannot 
be held to be due to the magnitude of the component atoms, 
since atomic magnitude is devoid of any causal efficiency.® 
The fact is that a magnitude can only produce a magnitude 
of superior type of the same category. Thus, gross magnitude 
{mahat-parimdna) gives rise to grosser magnitude. Now, 
magnitude of atoms and that of gross bodies are of divergent 
character. Hence, if it is held that the magnitude of the 
dyad has its genesis in the magnitude of the atoms which 
are its constituent elements, then the magnitude of the dyad 
would be minuter than the atomic magnitude. But a minu- 
ter magnitude than that of the atom is inconceivable in view of 
the fact that the magnitude of an atom has been declared to 
be the minutest magnitude. It is, therefore, that the 
atomic magnitude is held to be bereft of all causal efficiency.* 
The third alternative is not also tenable, that is to say, 
the magnitude of a dyad cannot be due to the loose texture of 
the atoms inasmuch as such looseness of texture means that 
some parts of the composite whole are conjoined together 
while others are not so. But as atoms are held to be 
partless entities it is not understandable if looseness of texture 
is sought to be explained with reference to its parts. Thus, 
we arc constrained to admit that the genesis of the atomic 
magnitude of a dyad is due to the number, i.e., the duality 
{dvitva) of the constituent atoms. 

Now, the Vai^esika thinks that all integral numbers 
higher than one are derived from enumerative cognition 
{apeksabuddhi) . When two objects are presented to our visual 
sense what happens is this: We have a complex cognition 
{samuhdlamhana)^ which we express as ‘this is one’ {ayam 
ekah) and ‘that is one’, and the said cognition serves as the 

1 SamkhyaUtipaniBanaccapracayadapjjayaKr/ BhP si p 814 

2 Na ca tasya paramanupanniSnam dvyanukapanmanam va karanatn Nitya 
parimanatvat, aoupanm5natvac ca NKu , p 514 

3 Panmanasya svapeksayottrsfaparJinanajanakatayS dvyanukatryanukayor aiju- 

'nupanmanam parunanajanakam NKuPra . p 516 
Cf also, NKuP , p 517 ’ ^ 
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accessory cause for the emergence of duality which inhe 
as a quality in the two objects on a collective basis {parya^ 
sambandha). To come to the point, in ordinary parlance 1 
notion of duality results from the complex cognition 
individual beings. But as during cosmic rest {prala 
individual selves remain unconscious, magnitude in the dyi 
cannot be held to be due to the enumerative cognition of 1 
individual self. Thus, it is posited that just on the eve 
cosmic creation there must be some intelligent being wh( 
enumerative cognition creates the notion of duality. T 
being is no other than God who, as such, is held to be p' 
sessed of unimpeded cognition.^ 

On a careful perusal of the eight-fold arguments ei 
merated by Udayana in his JVjdjakusumanjaltj which ht 
been stated in the foregoing paragraphs, it wll appear tl 
the Nyaya-Vaisesika philosopher has sought to persuade 
to believe in the law of causality, in the theory of ato 
as the material cause of the universe, in the theory of cosn 
rest and creation and in the authority of the Vedas as t 
utterances of an infallible being. 

Firstly, the Naiyayika has argued that every effect mi 
be preceded by an intelligent cause which gives rise to 
and as the world happens to be one such effect, it must ha 
an intelligent cause too. And this cause is none other th 
God. Secondly, every material substance is found to 
dissolvable into parts which constitute it. Now, we must st 
at one stage where no further diSssofution into parts is possibJ 
Such unanalysable entities are, in the philosophy of ti 
Vaisesika, called atoms. If it were held that these ator 
also could be divided into further minuter parts, the procc 
still continuing, would land us in insurmountable difficulti 

1 Is\aral>udcUuin apcksotpaima pamnanu-dv'yanukcsu \'ahut\’asain]diy3 PPB 
pp 5&-7 

Ratnakuii, the astute Buddhut logician, atmbutes this ^lew to Tnfocana, the p 
ceplof of VScaspati Misra Vide Dvyanukest'arasiddhau Tnlocana eva pril 
Vivadaspadibhulam dwti-am »tznotpait9u kasya ad etaikavisayam buddhitn apeksa 
Dntvasanikh>atvat Yat yat dvitvam tat tatha Yatha dve dravye TathS cr Mi 
dvyanukagatadvitvam Tasmat taiha Yasya ca ’tra buddhir apeksate sa eva Bhas 
van ^s^•arah JiKirasadhanadurajiam, RatttaktriintbandhavaU, p 36 (Mithila Reseat 
Institute) 

Compare also Na ca 'smadadmam apeks5b«adhih paramantisu sambhavt 
Tad yasya ’sau sar\aj5ah NKu , p 518 
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NATURE OF GOD 
I. Motive of creation. 

Wc have seen in the foregoing chapters that the theistic 
inference of the Naiyayika turns valid only when the world 
is proved to be a creation* The antith cists including the 
Mimarhsaka make capital out of this theory of creation as 
held by the Naiyayika and attempt to repudiate the theistic 
standpoint in the following manner. 

Thus, the opponent points out that it is difficult to 
understand the reason why there should be any creative urge 
at all in God and why should he exert himself for the creation 
of the universe ? Every creative urge is motivated.* It is 
a fact of experience that our creative urge presupposes some 
unfulfilled desire. We exert ourselves either for the attain- 
ment of some desired object or for avoiding something which 
is detrimental to our self-interest. But God, as posited by 
the theist, has neither anything to achieve nor anything to 
avoid (heja).^ He has no unmerited desire. As God is held 
to be self-satisfied and self-sufficient he has nothing to 
gain and nothing to lose.* As an omniscient being he 
controls all. Hence, God’s impetus to creation remains 
inexplicable. 

This point has not been touched upon by Vatsyayana 
and it appears that Uddyotakara is the earliest Naiyayika, 
who, while discussing the question, has referred to the stand- 
point of his predecessors. According to some thinkers God 
exerted himself for the creation of the world simply out of 
his sportive mood. It is his sportive yearning that stands 


1 Prayojanam Vina na preVsavatain pravituh WIT , P 944 

2 Na punar Ii>ara3ya hc>am aali duhkha ’bh5vat, no ’pSdeyani va&tvat NV , 
^ ^3 Na ea praptasakalapraptavyasya 'sti prapanlyam kiflcid Ilvarasya NVTT , 

p 944 
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at the back of this stupendous creation. Uddyotakara re- 
fuses to lend his support to this view for the reason that 
the sportive mood is discovered whenever an individual is 
afflicted with pain and seeks to overcome it. As God is 
absolutely immune from any kind of misery and affliction 
the creation of the universe cannot be looked upon as a 
sportive activity on the part of God. 

There is another school of thinkers who opine that 
God has created this universe only to exhibit his unlimited 
majesty and glory. According to this view, God, might 
possibly think that this stupendous variety of the universe, 
which he creates, would add to his greatness and glory. In 
European philosophy Herman Lotze subscribes to this view 
when he says that God’s motive in creating the world was to 
communicate his holiness to us.^ But this explanation does 
not commend itself to us. It may be enquired why he 
should be so keen on displaying his own glory. Does such self- 
publicity add anything to his eternal and unalloyed glory ? 
Certainly not. He does not lose anything if he stops demons- 
trating his infinite power.® If he succeeds in gaining any- 
thing he feels no advantage; if he loses anything he is not 
in the least embarrassed. As he is always self-content and 
self-fulfilled the creation of the world cannot be said to be 
motivated by his desire to communicate his own powers. 
Thus, no satisfactory explanation can be offered except 
positing, as Uddyotakara does, that desire for creation is 
innate to divine nature.® This has been asserted in the 
Mandukyakdnkd and in !§amkara’s commentary on the 
BrakmasUtra^ It does not appear to be an intelligent 


1 Harmaii LoUe, Oul’ines of a Phhsopfij of p 99 

2 Na hi bibhutikh>apancna kaicid atda>o labbj’atc, na c5 '*y5 ’Ihyapajwna 
luacid hiyate NV , p 949 

3 Kim ariham taibi karoti ? Tat s\3bhlvy5t p^a^•artata Uy adu^tam NV , 

pp W9-50 . . . 

Cf SvabhSm evai 'ja bhagavato yat kad3at iQati kadScit samharati \‘is>ain 
Nh! , p 186 

Cf also, “God IS the creator of the wxirld, it belongs to his being to hu essence to 
be creator” Pnngle Pattisoa, /<2m ef God, p 304 

4 BhoglrlhS snW >ty anye kndJrthi iti ca ’pare / 

DcN’asyai ’?a SN-abhavt) 'yam aptakSmasya k5 tpthX // 

Majxdukyakauka, 1. 9 

Cf also, gB on BS , It. 1 33 
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question to ask why is it that God possesses such creative 
urge in his nature, for in that case one may enquire as 
well why the sun rises in the east and sets in the 
west.* 

But here one may argue: If God is held to be a 
dynamic principle by nature and if his nature is to create, 
then this process of creation would never come to a stop. 
For, the nature of an eternal unitary principle, viz, God, 
should necessarily continue for ever and as such this cosmic 
activity would combine since there is none to oppose him 
and his activities. The result will be that universal disso- 
lution or creation at intervals would have to be accounted 
for. If the omniscient and omnipotent agent is there, 
why should there be any recess in the creation of the 
world-process.® Moreover, such a position would ultimately 
lead to simultaneous creation of all objects — a position 
which will not stand the test of our experience. Thus, the 
same objection that the Naiyayika advances against the 
Samkhya, who holds Prakrti^ an ultimate unitary principle, 
as the cause of the universe, would undermine his (Naiya- 
yika’s) own position. 

In reply Uddyotakara has pointed out that the charges 
are too weak to carry any conviction. Unlike the Samkhya, 
the Naiyayika does not conceive the ultimate cause of the 
universe as an insentient principle. Such a cause, the Naiya- 
yika opines, possesses intelligence and power of discrimina- 
tion. He has to depend on individual moral deserts {adrsta) 
for bringing out this cosmos. Thus, though God h heic? to he 
creative -by nature, yet he does not always engage himself 
in creative ‘ activity. Only those objects are created by 
him of which the conditions have been collocated. Simulta- 
neous collocation of all conditions is an impossibility and is 
contradicted by experience. God’s creative urge depends 
on spatio-temporal relations. He will have to wait until 
individual deserts (viz, dhattna and adhaftnct) become com- 


2. Cf ^Na*'hi^ ckariipat klranSt karyabhedam paiyamah, NV., P 950. 

Cf. also, Ekasya na kramah leva *pi vajcitryam ca samasya oa / iNKU ,1.7. 
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potent to fnictuate.‘ Thus, the contention of the oppoent 
turns out to be groundless. 

II. God's Will and Effort, 

We have said in the prcceeding pages that the Naiya- 
yika describes God as the intelligent agent of the phenomenal 
world. Now, one may enquire as to the nature of his 
agency [karirtva]. What is exactly meant by the term 
‘agency’ or ‘creativity’ ^vith which God has been qualified. 

The older school of logicians including Uddyotakara 
observes that God possesses direct cognition and will {aparo^ 
ksajhdnacikirsdvaltva) which explain the origin of the pheno- 
menal world. It is, therefore, that when the Naiyayika 
conceives God as the author of this universe, he means that 
God possesses direct intuition and desire to create. Uddyota- 
kara does not find any necessity for postulating God’s voli- 
tional effort. He simply asserts that God has unimpeded 
and unbounded desire [aklistd icchd).^ That is to say, God’s 
will is free from error [kleia). According to the Naiyayika, 
such error may be due to attachment [rdga), aversion [dvesa) 
and stupor {moha).^ As God is immune from all these types 
of error he has an unbounded {apratihata) will which encom- 
passes all — ^he can do whatever he desires. From a perusal 
of Prasastapada’s observation on the creation and destruc- 
tion of the world it will be evident that he, like Uddyotakara, 
admits the existence of knowledge and will in God. And 
God’s creative nature means his direct knowledge and will. 

But Vacaspati and Udayana assert that agency {kartrtva) 
on the part of God is nothing but volitional activity [krti- 
matva) generated by direct cognition and desire. They 

1 Sa khalu pravartamano dharmS 'dbarmayo^ panpatakalam apekfatc NV. 
p 950 

In the Yoga system of Patanjali this competence of individual desert* to fluctuate 
a technically called mpaka When these merits fructuate, birth, life and enjoyment 
happen Gf tad ripako jaty 5yurbh<^ah YS , II 13 

Cf also, Karmavipakam lU Praijmam yam karmini tesam vividham pakam 
phalo ’padhSnakalam viditvS etc Suktt on PPBh , p 282 also, Pramnam karroavipako 
palamhhat, VV , p 299 

2 NV, p 952 

3 But according to Patafijali such error (*Wa) adnuts of five types nescience 

(aoidyS), self-conceitcdnes* {asmtla), attachment aversion {dvesa) and fear (abhtni- 

veia) Vide YS , 11 3 
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have gone so far as to discover Uddyotakara’s approval 
regarding the existence of volitional effort in God.* 
It is worthy of notice that later witers of this school, coming 
after Udayana, have almost unanimously accepted this view. 

Whatever may be the merit of the suggestion of Vacaspati 
and Udayana regarding Uddyotakara’s 'view on the volitional 
effort in God as the determining condition for creation, 
we would submit that Uddyotakara had special justifiction 
for not positing volitional effort in God. The reason is this. 
Uddyotakara has pointed out the divergence underlying the 
nature of agenthood in God and in the embodied soul. It 
is obvious that creativity in embodied soul springs from his 
volition. But when God is conceived as destitute of any 
psycho-physical organism, his creative nature is not con- 
tingent on volition. This is why Uddyotakara does not 
find any necessity of postulating volition in God. 

During cosmic rest [prala^a) the ultimate units of the 
universe, i.e., atoms, lie separated from one another and 
ivhen God creates, they are made active so that they 
arc conjoined and dyads etc. are produced. Udayana here 
points out that divine volition generates motion in 
these atoms. Thus, Udayana clearly asserts that the atom 
serves the same purpose in regard to God, which a physical 
body accomplishes in regard to tlie embodied soul. In other 
words, the atom may be looked upon as the physical appara- 
tus of God. It must be remembered here that the Naiyayika 
does not believe in any physical organism of God. Uda- 
yvjfta’iff suggestion^ that Hie atom may he conccUed as t}}e 
divine body, is only to meet the contention of the opponent 
that krti is understood only with reference to a physical body. 

It may, however, be contended that Udayana’s position 
stands in contradiction to the accepted dogma of the Nyaya- 
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sense-organs.^ It is also the locus of enjoyment. Here 
effort means volitional activity for enjoyment. But motion 
which is generated in the atom does not contribute any- 
thing to the enjoyment. Enjoyment is the experience of 
pleasure or pain. God has no enjoyment of pleasure or pain 
and as such motion generated by him in the atom should not 
be explained as an effort {cestd) on the part of God. As God 
does not possess any. sense-organ the atoms are not the 
locii of divine sense-organs. The atoms are not also the locii 
of enjoyment, for God has nothing left to enjoy. Hence, 
it would be unwise to consider atoms as the" body of God. 

In reply to this charge of the opponent, Udayana 
observes that he does not admit the definition of body as 
advanced by Gotama. According to him, body is that which 
is directly supervised by the volition of an individual.® If 
we take up this definition of body, atoms will inevitably 
turn out to be the body of God as they are directly guided 
by divine volition. Creative motion in atoms in generated 
by God’s volition in the same way as activity in an indi- 
vidual body is generated by the volition of the individual. 
Uddyotakara does not admit atoms as constituting the 
divine body. And as such he does not feel any necessity to 
postulate divine volition in order to explain his creative 
nature. In Uddyotakara’s opinion God is a disembodied 
being. But Udayana reluctantly postulates a divine body 
and as such he has to admit divine volition. The later 
HaiyaYika is in. complete agreement with. Udayana when he 
also seeks to aver that God is possessed of eight attributes 
including volition.® 

III. Metapl^sical Attributes of God. 

Though God occupies an exhalted position in the 
architectonic plan of the Nyaya-Vailesika, still in the early 
literature of this school there is no explicit statement of 

1 Cestc ’ndnyarthasrayah iariram NS , I j. 11. 

2 Saksit prayatnavad adhistheyatvam NKu , p 494 

. 3 Mahnvare 'jtau manasas tathai ’va ca / / Quoted in Dm , p 176 

Cr also, A?{agunadhikarano bbagavan Isvara iti kecit NK , p 57. 

10 
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divine attributes Thus, the texts of the Vatsesikasuira and 
the PadarthadkarmasamgrahadLTe absolutely silent on the point 
From a study of the dissertation of creation and dissolu- 
tion as presented by Prasastapada it is evident, however, 
that God possesses will and desire But in the enumeration 
of general and particular attributes of the self, God s attri- 
butes have not even been mentioned Sndhara the author of 
the J^jyqyakandali^ however, thinks that God is not an un- 
qualified identity and he sums up the opinion of his prede 
cessors on the issue and advances his own viewpoint The 
eight divine attributes as held by the later Naiyayikas are 
not met in the works of the early Vaisesikas Sridhara, on 
the other hand, refers to the view point of a section of early 
Vaisesikas who hold that God is possessed of six qualities, 
viz, number {samkhya), magnitude {panmana), separateness 
{prthaktva), conjunction [samyoga) and di'^junction {vibhagd) 
as the general attributes {samanya-guna) and knowledge 
{jnana) as the special attribute Those Vaisesikas do not 
ascnbe desire {iccha) and volition {prayatna) to God They 
aver that God's intuition is his unassailed creative activity 
and the purpose of desire and volition is served thereby 
Indeed Sndhara also seems to accept the same position ^ 

It IS m the commentary of Vatsyayana that we, for 
the first time, come across a list of divine attributes 
According to Vatsyayana, God is a special type of self 
possessed of attributes * Though Vacaspati avers that the 
position of Vatsyayana on this issue is not explicit, still it 
seems that according to the latter God has six quahties 
He recognises only one special attribute of God and that is 
knowledge, but not desire, volition and the hke On the 
other hand Vatsyayana attributes God with ment {dhama) 
and absorption {samadhi) He is also possessed of eight 
aisvaiya^ viz, amma, laghxma etc * 

1 livaro p buddh gunatv»d atmai va Na ca ^adgunSdli karanati caturdala 
gunadh karanad gunabhcdena hh dyate muktstmabhih vyabh cSrat NK p 10 

Cf also Anyc tu buddhir cva tasyS vyShata kr >5jakur icy cvam vadanta icchi 
pnfataiv apY kasrsno )'am ty Shuii NK p 

2 Gunaviii 5 tain atmantaram Ilvarah NBh oq NS IV i 21 

3 Dharmajn5nasam3dhisampada ca villain Ilvarah tasya ca dhanuasamadh 
phalam animady aitavidham a li vary am NBh pp 943-4 
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Uddyotakara, however, does not accept the position. 
He does not think that God is possessed of merit.* According 
to Uddyotakara God has seven attributes— five general 
attributes common to all substances and cognition and 
desire as two special attributes. God’s desire is unaffected 
and unliindered and relates to every object* in the same way 
as God’s intuition in the Patahjala system relates to all.® 
Vacaspati, however, adds a novel attribute, i.e., eternal 
volition, to God,* later on accepted by Udayana and Jayanta 
Bhatta. Jayanta does not follow the beaten track of the 
Naiyayika when he admits merit and bliss as attributes of 
God. That is why Jayanta has been referred to as an 
ekadesin. Raghunatha Siromani also admits God as the 
seat of eternal bliss.® 

IV. Eternity of Dimne Knowedge and Will. 

The opponent, as we have seen, charges the Naiyayika 
that bodily organism is a necessary condition for the emer- 
gence of will, volition etc. and as God possesses desire and 
volition, he must be an embodied being. The Naiyayika 
here observes that when desire, volition etc, are transitory 
events, physical organism of the agent may be a necessary 
condition. But as volitional urge and desire in God are 
held to be eternal, there is absolutely no ground for postulat- 
ing a divine body. Omniscience in God is not incompatible 
with the absence of a divine body. 

It has, however, been contended that even if it be 
granted that God does not stand in need of a physicai orga- 
nism, there is no escape from other antinomies. God’s 
volition is eternal. As the presence of physical organism 
is not regarded as the necessary condition of eternal desire, 

1. Eke tavad bruvate — dharmajftartavaJtragyaosvaryany atiiayavanti tasmin iti 
ctat tu na buddhSmahe NV , p 951. 

V3caspati, however, thmks »t not to be really the position of Vatssavana VaUya- 
yana refers to this view in course of logical dispute {abhj>upeu;ameuaJa) 

2. Sndhara and Jayanta arc of opinion that inspitc of the fact that God’s desire is 
eternal in character, its manifestation is contingent on tune. It does not relate to all 
objects at all tunes 

3. Iccha tu vidyate *kli?ia 'vy^atS sanarthesu yathabuddhih. NV , p. 952. 

4. NVTT., p 956 ^ 

5 Cf Akhanda ’nandabodhaya pumaya paramatmane / / ATVD , p. 6. 
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similarly, the opponent argues, knowledge and desire 
should not be regarded as the necessary condition of eternal 
volition. In fact, God is held to possess volition, eternal 
and uncaused. And this supposition would ultimately lead 
us to hold complete absence of knowledge and desire in 
God — an absurd position which the theist would hardly 
admit. The Naiyayika holds that God’s knowledge, 
desire and volition are all eternal verities^ and as such 
uncaused volition in God is not conditioned on know- 
ledge and desire. It should be pointed out, however, that 
agenthood {kartrtvd) consists in the possession of knowledge, 
desire and volitional urge.® And when God is held to be 
the sentient agent behind this creation, he must possess 
volition in order to justify the emergence of his creational 
activity. The net result of this discussion is that if God 
possesses eternal volition, he must be insentient and conse- 
quently the very attempt of the Naiyayika to prove an 
omniscient God, having knowledge of all objects, turns 
futile. 

In reply to this charge the philosopher of this school 
has pointed out that the opponent has failed to appraise 
the relation of desire and volition to cognition. It is 
an admitted fact that cognition is an essential condition 
of desire and volition. And when God’s desire and volition 
arc admitted to be eternal verities, they are not contingent 
on God’s knowledge. But it should be noticed that desire 
and volition are, by nature, specified by an object {samsayaka). 
When I desire, I desire to have something. Volitional 
activity even if it be eternal, stands related to a certain 
object. It is here that the Naiyayika points out that desire 
and volition, though eternal, require the assistance of 
knowledge in order to be specified by a particular object.® 
It may be objected, however, that knowledge specifies 
an object. It is the very nature of cognition that it is 

1 Kuddhiv ad ic ch5p^ayaln5^ apj Lasya niiyau NVTT, p 956 

kartttvasya NVlT. p 956 

2 JnanacdursaprayatnasamavSyalaV^anauat kartftvasya NVTT.P 956 

3. Na ca prayatnS ’tnvalibhaftham eva. tnatim apek^ate VuayalabMrtham apy 
apekjanat NKu , p 499 
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always qualified or characterised by an object. ‘ In the same 
way it might be posited that desire and volition may be by 
nature specified by a content and as such it does not require 
the assistance of any knowledge to specify it. Thus, God’s 
knowledge stands, as before, as an unnecessary assumption. 
Udayana here points out that desire and volition stand 
as distinct qualities of the self from kfiowledge. This 
distinction presupposes an inherent divergence in their 
character. Whereas kno^vledge is by nature directly related 
to an object, volition and desire are not so. If they were 
intrinsically related in such a way, they could certainly be 
brought under the category of knowledge® — a position which 
the opponent would hardly find it convenient to admit. 

It may, however, be contended that as God’s volition 
is eternal what is the use of its being related to an object. 
It may happen that the world is created through the volition 
of God, though such volition is unrelated to an object (mV- 
visaya). Here Udayana observes that volition unspecified 
by an object can never be creative. For, the purpose which 
is served by volition is that it generates activity in its own 
content {svavisaya-nistha-vyapdrasya janakah). ^Herein lies the 
efficiency of volition. If volition be held to be directly 
unrelated to an object, wherein would it generate an 
activity? 

We have already discussed that knowledge, desire 
and volition are always associated with an object and that 
volition requires the assistance of knowledge in order to 
bring out its relation with the object. The opponent may 
here further contend that the Nyaya position is based upon 
a wrong conception of the nature of volition. Volition of the 
individual self is circumscribed and does not embrace all 
objects. Hence, such volition would certainly require the 
aid of knowledge in order that the former may be specified 
by an object. But it is not understood why God’s volition 
which is all-comprehensive {sarvavisqyaka) should require the 

1. Ayam eva hi jilanSt pKi>atnasya bhcdati yad a>'ain arthapravanab- ATV., 
p. 836 

2. Na ca ’sya narupenai *va vi 5 a>apravanatvarci jnanatNaprasamgSt. ATV., 
p 836. 
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assistance of knowledge at all. Eternal volition being all- 
embracing it is not understood what assistance would be 
rendered by knowledge to it. Knowledge serves the purpose 
of specifying a certain object to volition and when the object 
of volition is unlimited, postulation of knowledge as a 
mediating principle stands ungrounded. 

It reply to this charge the philosophers of the Nyaya- 
Vai^esika school have observed that even if it is admitted 
that God’s volition is all-comprehensive, it cannot be derived 
that cognition is specified by its object. But as volition can 
never be directly specified by an object it requires the assis- 
tance of knowledge in order that it may be so specified. 

The opponent, here, raises another objection. He 
maintains that it is not essential that volition would require 
the assistance of knowledge in order to be related to an 
object. Volition which regulates the activity of our life 
{jivanqyoni-prayatna) certainly relates to an object, but during 
the state of deep slumber [susupti)^ consciousness does not 
inhere in the individual soul. Consciousness, according to 
the Nyaya-Vai^esika, is only an attribute but not the essence 
of the soul. In the state of deep sleep the individual soul 
remains unconscious but respiration and beating of the heart 
continue as usual. This activity of our vital organs is due to 
volition, though, in order to create activity, such volition 
does not require the assistance of knowledge. Likewise, it 
would not be unwise to hold that God’s will and volition do 
not require the aid of knowledge in order to be related to 
an object. But Udayana refuses to accept the condition of 
such vital activity as a type of volition.^ He argues that 
if it were volition it would certainly require the assistance 
of knowledge and desire. 

The opponent may ask: If the movement of vital organs 
is not due to volition, i.e., if jivanqyoni-kfti is not admitted to 
be a type of volition at all, then how does the respiratory 


1. Jivanavoniprayatnavad \T{ayavyavastha bhavwyatl ’t» ett, na, j^ty sntarat\Sl. 
ATV., p 837. 

Cf. Na ’sau krtyaUyo y«na taj jftanam apekseta. ATVK , p. 838. 

Cf also, Navyas tu jiv’anayoniy’atne manSbhava^ Dm , p 959. 
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system function ? Effort {cestd) originates from volition 
{krii). And as such the vital function should be regarded 
as due to a type of volition. The position of Udayana, the 
opponent remarks, seems to be of an autocrat who demands 
unquestioning acquiescence in his ruling. Udayana, how- 
ever, in reply, appeals to experience. He observes that 
it is an empirical fact that the activity in the external air 
springs from the individual deserts of the enjoyer {bhogadrsta), 
and the functioning of the internal air, viz, pranavaju^ may 
also be explained as due to the unseen potency {adrsta) of 
the individual and as such vital function would not require 
volition as an essential condition of it,^ 

From the above observation eternity of God’s knowledge, 
will and volition is established, but Udayana’s defence of 
the Nyaya position is inconsistent with the accepted dogma 
of the Nyaya-Vaisesika school. Later exponents of this 
school have pointed out that volition admits of three typeSy 
viz, desire {pravrttijy aversion {nivrtti) and vital function 
{jivanqyonikrti)r But Udayana arbitrarily rejects the third 
type from the realm of volition.^ 

V, Plurality of God is a metaphysical impossibility. 

All theistic philosophical systems assert at the outset 
that the Supreme Being is one and one alone. There 
is no reason behind the presumption of a plurality of Gods. 
Monotheism is the true conception of God. Two or more 
supreme beings of unlimited powers is a contradiction in 
terms. tme gcrd ia ntA triongVi to briTig -afoo-iit the woilid- 
order and to maintain the system, postulation of many gods 
would have been logically valid. But prior to that we should 
determine whether those gods are omniscient and all-powerful. 


1. Vahyasyev antarasya ’pi pa\anasya ’dptavad atmaiamyogad eva knyotpatU- 
sambhavat. ATVD., p. 838 

2. Evam prayatnatraiv7dJiyan7 tanlT^kaJh panlurtitam / BnP, «. 150 . 

3 tt « worthy of notice in this connection that the antitheisbc arguments, which 
Udayana has refuted in his Atmatattiauiveka, are from the pen of VacaspaU Misra who 
has elaborately thrown overboard the theisuc arguments in his J^^dyaManika, the com- 
mentary on the Vtdktvtvika. Samkara Miira has taken notice of this fact m his commen- 
tary on the Atmataitvameka and, therefore, he dares say that without an acquaintance of 
the eoramentary of his father Bhavanalha and that of his own. It is hardly possible for 
one to understand the logical subtleties inherent m it. ATVK , p 948. 
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nobody’s opinion. The line of action would not be under 
one individual guidance and then nobody will be God.^ 

It may, however, beheld by those who suggest a plurality 
of gods, tliat the gods do not simultaneously engage them- 
selves m the task of creation but they do it in a order. In that 
case there is hardly any possibility of conflict or chaos. But 
it should be remembered that God’s desire and volition be- 
ing held to be eternal verities it is not understood why one 
god should withdraw himself from the work of creation 
when another god is going on with his work. 

We have seen that the Naiyayika asserts that the in- 
telligent agent responsible for the creation of the universe 
IS a unitary entity. If God is held to be a unitary principle 
his omniscience and omnipotence are thereby proved. 
Omniscience and omnipotence of God follow as necessary 
corollaries from his unitary character. If God be held to be a 
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If they are not omniscient and omnipotent they 
cannot create the universe and maintain its order. Thus, 
omniscience and omnipotence in God must be admitted, 
otherwise it will be well-nigh impossible to explain the 
origin of the world. And if the members in the galaxy of 
gods are omniscient and omnipotent, it is more logical and 
precise to postulate one God instead of so many omniscient 
and omnipotent beings. Besides, the assumption of many 
omniscient and omnipotent gods will involve us in the web 
of insurmountable logical intricacies. Is there any certitude 
that they will always concur with one another in respect 
of their individual whims and thus will not thwart the 
possibility of any creation at all Where is the guarantee 
that the gods will act in perfect unison for all times? 
As a result, there will arise conflict and anarchy resulting 
in the absence of any creation. If it is postulated that 
in the Republic of Gods there will be a chosen primus or 
the President and he will be the guide and the creator of 
the world-order and thus no conflict of opinion will hinder 
the process of creation for all other Gods would obey his direc- 
tion and orders, then it has to be admitted that other gods 
are subordinate or at least inferior to him in quality and 
that the Speaker of the House of Gods will be the virtual 
ruler. If it is supposed that the omniscient Gods will be 
guided by a single principle of action by their eternal wisdom 
and thus there will be no occasion for any conflict of opinion, 
then it may by reiterated that we do not find any logical 
necessity in asserting a plurality of gods. 

It may, however, be replied that even if there may be 
many gods there will not be any difference of opinion among 
them, since they are free from attachment or envy. But in 
that case, it will be more wise and logical from the point of 
simplicity that one God should be postulated instead of 
many. If this is contended that in the parliament of gods, 
the Speaker’s personal opinion should on no account 
prevail, then the opimon of the House would turn out to be 

l. Na ce ’svaranam anekatvam, tesam tul>at\e bhinni 'bhiprSyatvSt kSryaMt 
’nupapatteh Bhojadeva’s Vr(U on YS , I 24, p 9 
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enables us to reach certitude of knowledge and it should not 
be understood that it serves to lay emphasis {autkatya) to 
any one of the alternatives that are in question. In the case 
of erection of sky-scrappers it would be absurd to seek the 
service of logical parsimony for in that case it would go 
against the verdict of experience. But when in the case of 
the grand phenomena of nature where doubt persists between 
monotheism and polytheism, the theistic inference, supple- 
mented by the reason ensuring logical parsimony, would 
prove that the supreme agent of the universe is one and not 
many.* 

But the Vedantin next proceeds to show that when 
the Naiyayika insists upon reasoning {tarkd) in the form of 
logical parsimony {kalpand-laghava) as an auxiliary factor 
which strengthens the instrument of knowledge, he is caught 
in his own trap. Appaya Diksita has taken elaborate pains 
to demonstrate that what the Naiyayika thinks to be a case of 
logical simplicity transpires, on critical observation, to 
involve cumbrousness {gaurava). In fact, in the case under 
review, what is regarded as reasoning ensuring simplicity 
entails cumbrousness in so far as the content of the inference 
is concerned. 

Let us now pursue the point in detail. The Naiyayika 
proceeds to infer that there is one creator of the universe 
on the ground that it is a product. Now, it may legiti- 
mately be enquired of the Naiyayika what he wants 
us to understand by the term ‘one creator’. If by the 
expression ‘one creator’ it is meant that the creator is 
determined by the number ‘one’, it may be pointed out 
that in the case of polytheism where plurality of agents is 
upheld, each individual creator being as well determined 
by number ‘one’, there be no difficulty in opining that 
the creator of the universe is one. In order to avoid the 
anomaly that crops up in case the aforesaid explanation 
of the expression ‘one creator’ be accepted, the Naiyayika 

1 KaryatvalingakS ’numaoad hhavanti sakartrkatva 'titimttir eva lagbavatarko 
'panitakartai ’katvam api visayikuA'ana satye kartfkatva ’nunutth sampadyata ity eva 
yiiktam VKP , p 88 
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nature of truth Thus, m the case under consideration, the 
reasoning can at best lead us to conclude that there is a 
greater degree of possibility for monotheism But it does 
not unmistakably and categorically lead us to monotheism 
The Vedantm thinks that when there is any logical deadlock, 
the service of reasoning is called into requisition In the 
present case, the reasoning could have served the purpose 
of eliminating doub^ if the possible alternative, viz, mono- 
theism, would not be in conflict with the empincal observa- 
tion of mankind Thus, in the case of construction of big 
mansions plurality of agents is an observed fact This 
contrary instance will surely deprive our reasoning of its 
capacity for reaching one of the tivo alternatives, viz, mono- 
theism and the possibility of the contrary is not, therefore, 
totally eliminated 

To be precise In the case of alternatives reasonmg 
helps us to light upon one of them, only when such reasoning 
is not contradicted by perceptual knowledge In case 
empincal observation is m conflict with such reasomng, we 
can at best assume that one of the alternatives is highly pro- 
bable But we can by no means assert its certitude 

The Vedantm points out that in such cases where 
reasoning is contradicted by perceptual knowledge leading to 
the possibility of one of the alternatives and not its certitude, 
the Naiyayika is deluded into thinking that it enables him 
to assert its certitude The Naiyayika does not here count 
the innate difference between possibility and certitude of 
knowledge and therefore he thinks that the syllogism, advan 
ced by him, being strengthened by reasoning, contributes to 
the positive finding of truth ^ 

It is worthy of notice that Appaya Diksita is in complete 
agreement with the Naiyayika with regard to the status of 
logical parsimony as an auxiliary factor to the inference 
He asserts that the removal of doubt and determination of 
truth are always effected by reasoning Reasomng {tarka) 
m all cases lends assistance to our inferences and thereby 


1 Na yay kair api pramanad amusam bhedo najnayi yuktmam VK p 88 
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plurality of agents is an observed fact in the case of high 
mansions etc. Reasoning is not an independent means of 
knowledge and as such it lacks that capacity of generating 
certitude of knowledge by strengthening respective inference. 

The Vedantin himself^ in reply to this formidable array 
of objections, observes that the alleged difficulty may be 
solved from another point of view. It cannot be denied that 
the logical simplicity, as set forth, does not facilitate the 
operation of theistic inference so as to prove unitary character 
of God. But the fact is that the Vedic utterance certainly 
supports the unity and omniscience in God and these Vedic 
texts very well strengthen the reasoning in the form of 
logical simplicity, which in its turn paves the way for the 
smooth operation of the theistic inference in question. 

With the growing logical insight in the problem of God 
and the world many gods must melt into one. Polytheism is a 
theory of metaphysical impossibility and certainly a hypo~ 
thesis which should be overruled without any scruple or 
question. Critics have often failed to understand the real 
significance of the Indian mind and charged it to be poly- 
theistic, but by such allegation they betray their ignorance. 
India never favoured polytheism. The vast range of 
philosophical literature in India demonstrates this truth 
The key-word of Indian theology is not plurality but unity 
and oneness. Monotheism is the cream of Indian thought 
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vaTtijmna) But when our cognition does not correspond to 
the object, i e , when we take a nacre to be a piece of silver, 
the followers of akhyativada observe that it would be logically 
simple and, therefore, preferrable to assume that non-discri- 
nunation stands as the determinant of causality and it 
would be unwise to assume a distinct knowledge where the 
determinant of knowledge {prakara) does not co exist with 
the determinant of its content {vyadkikaranaprakarakajnana) 
Non-discrimination is a complex concept for it entails three 
distinct concepts — discrimination, assertion of that discri- 
mination and Its negation All these would stand as deter- 
minants of causality {karanatavacckedaka) in the case of 
emergence of erroneous knowledge and so it would ulti- 
mately involve complexity But inspite of this complexity m 
respect of the content the Akhyativadm would prefer it for the 
simple reason that a distinct type of cognition, viz, error, 
can be eliminated Mere non-discnmmation is competent 
enough to explain all cases of error and as such there is no 
logical necessity for postulating a distinct type of cogmtion 
known as error 

Now, the Vedantin contends that if the Naiyayika’s 
conception of monotheism is analysed, it would be evident 
that a plurality of agents has been condemned on the ground 
of complexity but his own definition of ‘oneness’ makes him 
liable to the same charge of complexity which he levels 
against the Prabhakara and seeks to dismiss the PrSbhakara 
theory of akhyativada 

Now, m the case under consideration the logical simpli- 
city as advocated cannot be really regarded as a case of 
simplicity, since it involves complexity in respect of the 
content Hence, this type of reasoning (simplicity) cannot 
have preference as it has no beanng on the ehmination of 
doubt and consequently on the respective mstrument of 
knowledge, VIZ, theistic inference Such a type of reasoning 
as logical simphcity generates an amount of probabihty 
{utkatatvasampadana) m the one alternative which seeks to 
establish monotheism But it cannot totally remove doubt 
regarding the other alternative, i e , polytheism, since a 
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plurality of agents is an observed fact in the case of high 
mansions etc. Reasoning is not an independent means of 
knowledge and as such it lacks that capacity of generating 
certitude of knowledge by strengthening respective inference. 

The Vedantin himself, in reply to this formidable array 
of objections, observes that the alleged difficulty may be 
solved from another point of view. It cannot be denied that 
the logical simplicity, as set forth, does not facilitate the 
operation of theistic inference so as to prove unitary character 
of God. But the fact is that the Vedic utterance certainly 
supports the unity and omniscience in God and these Vedic 
texts very well strengthen the reasoning in the form of 
logical simplicity, which in its turn paves the way for the 
smooth operation of the theistic inference in question. 

With the growing logical insight in the problem of God 
and the world many gods must melt into one. Polytheism is a 
theory of metaphysical impossibility and certainly a hypo- 
thesis which should be overruled without any scruple or 
question. Critics have often failed to understand the real 
significance of the Indian mind and charged it to be poly- 
theistic, but by such allegation they betray their ignorance. 
India never favoured polytheism. The vast range of 
philosophical literature in India demonstrates this truth 
The key-word of Indian theology is not plurality but unity 
and oneness. Monotheism is the cream of Indian thought.. 
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IS kanAda an atheist? 

Indian philosophical sy'stems have not always received fair and 
dnb asscd treatment at the hands of modem scholars They very often 
ascribe queer hypotheses to the old philosophers and this is not unoften 
due to a fascination for originality sometimes bordering on a journalistic 
scoop Let us take a concrete case to establish our point The Nyaya 
system, though mainly epistemological the Vaisesika system is nevertheless 
comprehensive in its metaphysical speculations God (i e , an intelligent 
creator) and the attainment of the summum bonum of human life constitute 
the key note of the Nyaya Vai^esika system of thought But some 
modem scholars' are inclined to believe that Kanada, the propoundcr 
of the Vai^esika system, was an atheist and God has been subsequently 
introduced in this system This hypothesis rests upon weak logic from the 
very outset The propounders of it have failed to show under which type 
of atheism Kanada s attitude is to be subsumed It may be either 
dogmatic or sceptical or critical Thus they do not dive deep into the 
matter and take simply a superficial view of things 1 1 has been maintained 
that God has no part to play in the Vaisesika conception of the universe 
as enunciated by Kanada, since Kanada does not directly refer to God 
This mere absence of the name of God docs not guarantee a negative 
conclusion on a matter which forms the comer stone of the VaiJesika 
metaphysics This much may be said in favour of the modern scholars 
that the author of the Tuktidiptka^ a commentary on the Samkh^akarika, 
endorses the same view that the Sutrakara does not believe in the existence 
of God since he is silent on the problem ® The opponent contends that the 
Vedas arc said to be composed by the seers The competent minds realised 
the eternal tmths and la^\’s and communicated them to us through the 
channels of the Vedic lore Thus the authorship of the Vedas is attributed 
(o (he peritef sacrik of nVe seers' The term ‘ilnt m the &avaas suAv 
* Tad vacanad amnayasya pramanyam ® bears no reference to God Tat here 
stands for dharma (duty) and not for God The Vadefikasuiras San j 
Hakamaliasmadiisi^tamm lihgam'’ (VS, II i 10) and ** Pratyak^a pravrtta 
tvad samjnakaTmanah (VS , II i 19) have often been regarded as the 
proof for the existence of God But those scholars find it difficult to 
accept this vlc^v without any positive ground of such assumption 

We now address ourscKcs to an c\aIuation of the Vidcsika standpoint 

1 TI c V aiic? ka SQtras onginally d d not accept the cxuimcc of God 

Garbc Ph losophj »/ Ancunl /«/ a p 23 

2 \c5r>'epa tu nokUm tawrut sutrakaramate nanl i\ arab YD p 83 

3 VS 1 I 3 Faddegon asserts that the sutra g t es impress on of being an insert on 

\ide t atiffiia SjiUm p 334 
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of the physical order and its constitution which raise many intricate 
problems that can be solved only through the assumption of a transcen- 
dental eternal being and thus try to examine how far the contention of 
modern scholars stands logical scrutiny. 

The protagonists of the theory, that the Vaisesika, in its early stage, 
was atheistic, endorse the view that ‘tal* in the above mentioned sulra 
refers to dharma as follows from the previous sutra — "Tato ’bhyudayanthsre- 
yasastddhih sa dharmafC' (VS . I i 2) Thus, the validity of the Vedas is 
contingent on its bemg the exposition of dharma''- But is it logically 
admissible ’ The Vedas may reveal the path leading to welfare and 
Supreme Good iyibhyudaya-nihsreyasa), but how do they entail the authority 
of the Vedas ^ It cannot be gainsaid that dharma is authoritative and as 
Such the Vedas establish it, the validity of the Vedas is also irrefutable ® 
For, wherefrom does the authoritativeness of dharma come ^ Unlike the 
Mimamsaka, Kanada docs not believe in the uncreated nature of the 
Vedas The self-validity of its truth is also contravened Nowhere in 
the Vaisefihasutra the author has subscribed to the thesis that the truth 
of the Vedas is also self-validated The Vedas are an aggregate of sen- 
tences and hence they presuppose an inteUigent author ^ 

It may, however, be contended that dharma or the path leading to the 
accomplishment of welfare and Supreme Good has been propounded by 
the seers Seers are the intelhgent authors of the Vedas But we 
are here confronted with two such alternatives which exclude a middle 
Is that r/i an apla purusa or not ^ If he is not apia or trustworthy, the 
contention of the opponent falls to the ground Who does care to pm 
his faith on the utterances of a person not infallible ? The direction of the 
Vedas is unhesitatingly followed by the men of hght and leading There- 
fore, the Vedas are composed by an apia purusa He must have intuition 
of welfare. Supreme Good and the like supersensuous objects More- 
over, m Kanada’s opinion, the air iyayu) is an object of inference and not 
of perception but the nomenclature is borrowed from the Vedas Kanada 
emphatically asserts that no ordinary person is competent enough to set 
up the convention of naming an invisible object ^ Moreover, the person 
must have perceived all the objects m order to name them ® Ordinary 
persons cannot perceive the obj ects lying beyond the range of senses Thus, 
the person is distinguished from ourselves He can be no less than an 
omniscient being Omniscience involves unimpeded knowledge * Cog- 


1 Samkara Mura offers an alternative explanation inthis ivay dharmasyavacanad 
pratiptdanad amnayasya vedasya pramanyam VUp , I » 2 But Jayanara>ana, 
takes the term as exclusively referring to God Ficyti, p 4, Cal 1888 

2 Yaddhi vatyam pramSrukam artham pratipadayati tat pramSpam eva VUp 
onVS,I I 3 

3 Buddhipurva vakyakrtir Vede VS , VI i 1 

4 VS,n I 18 

5 VS , JI I 19 

6 NKu,C3iap III 
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nition of past, present and future must coincide in an omniscient person, 
othenMse his omniscience falls to the ground Sndlnra, however, quotes 
“Asmad itst^fas^a Imgam ffth" as the concluding sulra of Kanada which is 
conspicuous by its absence in the present editions of the Va sefikasutra 
Rft means the revealer of eternal truths contained m the Vedas (rsajo 
manlradra^farah) Thus, as soon as Kanada disoivns the eternal nature of 
the Vedas and tabes them to be the compositions of an intelligent being, 
he must have to confess that the intelligent speaker of the Vedas can be no 
other than an omniscient being 

Again Kanada seeks to explain the origin of the univ erse as due to the 
combination of atoms which are real and eternal This atomistic plura- 
lism of Kanada presupposes the existence of a Prime Mov er in the Anstote- 
han sense of the term Motion in gross body is due to the motion in 
atoms Cosmic rest {pralaja) is over and creative motion is produced in 
atoms The opponent sets out to demonstrate that Kanada traces this 
primal activity m atoms to the operation of an unseen moral force, 
VIZ, adrfta ^ Vanety in gross body can he traced to this guiding 
pnnciple of personal destiny But this explanation does not satisfy a 
critical realist The principle of adrffa is, by itself, unconscious and thus 
cannot be the guiding principle of this supreme design Adrfta must be 
guided by an intelligent agent for its materialisation Adrfta itself, cannot 
be conscious since it is a qualitj No quality possesses a quahty A 
quality resides m a substance only Thus, adrfta remains cv er unconsaous 
But an action presupposes a conscious guide So atoms are only moved 
by some consaous agent Hence, the lacunae in Kanada’s system can 
only be filled up by such a postulation Otherwise, zvabhacavada should 
be thrust upon Kanada’s system which would vitiate the fundamental 
assumption of the VaiSesika * 

Next the question arises, if Kanada does not deny existence to God, 
why has he not expressly adverted to the problem ^ In reply to this 
contention of the opponent it may be stated that theRyayasutra ofGotama 
unambiguously mentions God and the Vaisesika shares the same view on 
many lundamenlal issues, because bofii the parties be'iong to fhe same 
school One merely supplements the other As Gotama has paid speaal 
attention to this problem, Kanada may pass it over assuming the conclusion 
of the sister school, the Nyaya 

Again Kanada has never directly confuted the theistic thesis If he 
does not hold discussion on this issue, negative conclusion (i e , he demes 
existence to God) does not necessarily follow It is also very difficult 
to account for the deliberate and studious avoidance of the supreme 
problem on the hypothesis that Kanada’s attitude was either atheistic 

1 Animam manasas ca dyam karma drstakar tam VS V u 13 

Vide also sulras IV u 7 V i 15 V u 7, V u 17, VI u 2 12 

2 Cf KSrana bhavSd karyS bhavati VS , I u 1 
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or antitheistic Kanada never speaks of Jiva Would it, therefore, be 
justified to think that Jiva has no place in his schohum ^ Moreover, 
the trend of discussion goes to show that the assiunption of God is a 
metaphysical necessity It has not been imposed upon Kanada’s work 
by the ingenuity of later commentators If \ve do not subscribe to 
the hypothesis that Kanada is a theist, there is no end of difficulties 
Thus, Kanada’s atheism has been set forth as a conceptual figment of 
later scholasticism 

Samkara^ also avers that the Vaisesika beheves in God as the efficient 
cause of the "world Although he criticises the Vaif esika theory along with 
other theories ^vhich do not assert God to be the matenal cause, he does not 
cnticise the Vaisesika on the ground of his demal of God svhich he would 
have done if atheism had been an accepted prmciple of this school Besides, 
an abrupt mtroduction of the topic of God by Prasastapada and the 
subsequent philosophers of the school %vould be an um\arranted and 
irrelevant interpolation — a position ^vhlch cannot be accepted to be a 
true estimate The argument of the Yuklidipika is almost based upon the 
silence of the author, and an argumenium ex silentio cannot be regarded as a 
strong and convincing proof The entire tradition in this school is against 
this supposition and Kanada’s text cannot be supposed to lend counten- 
ance to the atheistic interpretation svithout recourse to \’ioIence of the 
accredited canons of exegesis 

It IS painful to observe that the Vaisesika position has received unfair 
treatment at the hands of ICeith and others Keith supposes* that the 
l^edantasutra 11 n 12 {Ubhayalfia^pi na karmatas tad abliavah) and also Sam- 
kara’s commentary thereon imply the denial of God in the Vailejika system 
and he makes Samkaracarya a party to this charge Unfortunately 
Saihkara’s commentary on the sulra II i» 27 (Palyur asamanjar^dl) escaped 
lus notice where the scholiast expressly asserts the Vaisesika to be a theist * 
We ha\ e already d^a^vn attention to this text and it is certain that Sam- 
karacarya’s support cannot be enlisted by modem exponents of an atheis- 
tic Vadestka philosophy 


1 Sc onBS.n a 37 

2 Keith Ind <ri Lcgu & Atmtm pp 26543 

3 VaiicjtUdayv pi leaf kathafl at mpnkn^S ^nusirma nun ttaiarapani 
livara lU %‘amayanu on K H u 37 
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THE NYAYA and the PATANJALA CONCEPTIONS OF 
GOD— COMPARED 

Let us now make an attempt to unfold the essential points of difference 
between the Nyaya and the Patahjala theism It is admitted by some 
that most of the early exponents of the Sanikhya philosophy were atheists 
The Samkhya avers that the existence of God cannot be established by 
logical proofs {Isvara^siddhth) Vacaspati Misra while commenting on the 
verse ^'Valsamifrddkimmtilam" etc in the Tattvakaumudiy refuted the 
thcistic arguments with logical subtleties He does not find any necessity 
for the postulation of God as an agent for the fruition of karman which 
remains as an unseen potency According to him individual deserts are 
alone competent to produce the effects They are automatically mam- 
fested Thus, Vacaspati repudiates the idea of God posited for explaining 
the creation of these grand phenomena of nature The Yoga also does not 
regard the existence of God as essential for the fruition of karman Nor, 
according to the Yoga, God is the creator of the world The non-mtelli- 
gent {iada) Prakrit is evolved m the form of this mundane world only to 
serve the interest (i e , enjoyment and salvation) of Puruja (embodied soul) 
Prakrit is independent (svatantra) and un influenced by anything foreign 
and as such God cannot act as the guiding principle (preraytla) of Prakrit ‘ 
t(rhus creation and dissolution are the functions of Prakrit God is the 
‘initial point of all lines of teachers*^ God, according to the Yoga, is the 
earliest teacher oftheworld,® because he is not limited by time and also the 
supreme advisor of truth Though he is not the creator of the world, the 
Vedas arc created ou t of him The Vedas are the words of Gk)d He dictates 
the path leading to the good to all and this is not possible unless he is 
omniscient He is unaffected by troubles {kksa), actions and their ment 
and dement The philosophers of the Yoga school have advanced 
ontological argument to establish an omniscient God It is interesting 
to note in this connection that the Nyaya-Vaisesika does not advance a 
separate syllogistic argument to prove omniscience of God According 
to him the same syllogistic process which proves God as the creator of 
the world, also proves omniscience in that agent Thus, the two modes 
of proving ommsaence in God are different 

The Yoga observes that whatever admits of degree must have an 
upper limit Thus, whenever there is higher and higher, there must be 
highest The magnitude of a jar implies a greater magnitude, and 

1 Nimittam aprayojakam prakrtmam Varapabhedas tu tatah ksetniavat 
YS , IV 3 

2 Purvejam api guru kalena *navacched3t YS I 26 
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as It admits of increase, there is a substance of maximum magmtude, i e , 
an ubiquitous substance Likes vise, as my knowledge is excelled by the 
knowledge of some other individual, knowledge must reach a highest 
limit of pre eminence for the simple reason that it admits of degree ^ 
And m whom this highest limit of knowledge is reached is God Such 
pre-eminence of knowledge reaches its zemth only ^vhen knoivledge of that 
individual self encompasses all objects separated by tune and space without 
any exclusion Such a type of knoivledge excels all Supremacy of 
knou ledge depends upon the denotation of objects by which knowledge is 
specified This super most excellence in knowledge is known as koftha 
As knowledge is a type of attnbute it must inhere m an individual and 
that individual is God Thus, in God omnisaence is unlimited (nirattsqya) 
Some scholars think that there is no asscrtorial certitude that this 
mfimty of knowledge is an individual It is simply proved on the 
testimony of the Sastra * 

From what we have stated above it is easily understood that according 
to the Yoga philosophy God is omniscient ivhere knowledge reaches its 
zenith but he is not the creator of the cosmos The Naiyayika also 
asserts omniscience in God, but the two modes of proving omniscience are 
diametrically opposed to each other Though God’s omniscience and 
omnipotence as the creator of all is established on the strength of testimony 
of the Vedas, still it should be borne in mind that according to theSamkhya- 
Yoga empirical self or PuTUfa is by nature passive, it is Prakrit who serves 
as an agent and when God is a special kind of self, he is also passive 
and as such cannot be attributed with the responsibility of creation 
Vacaspati Misra has admitted that God has the desire for destnicUon 
{samjtkirfa),^ though God according to the Yoga, is not responsible for 
dissolution Though he is the teacher (vpadesfa)^ still is not the creator 
of the universe Teachcrship is not real but superimposed {aharja) It 
may be asked, if the nature of being the teacher is a supcnmposition, 
creativity in God may also be so imagined and ivhcn creativity, whether 
rcaf or accidentaf, is once posited m Cod, fle mayafso be sard hr he 
responsible for creation and destruction of the world 

But It should he noticed that m the Samfchya-Yoga system Prakrit 
naturally undergoes modification — homogeneous and heterogeneous 
For this modification it does not require any external guide It has been 
cxphcity stated in the VyasahhoQa on the Togasulra II 18 that Puruja 
cannot be the creator * Prakrit and Purufa arc the two ultimate realities and 


1 Jnanatvam mratuaysun lufiad aintam sStuayavxttijStitvSt panmSpatvavat 
Bkanutli and Kafpaiaru on BS , 1 i 5 ^ 

Cf also the IjosaiftAcya and the Tattxi atiSraii of YS, 1^5 fTalra niratisaj^aih 
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no third factor is possible But Vacaspati seems to have misunderstood the 
position of the Samkhya-Yoga, when he asserts that the evolution of Prakrit 
m the form of this empirical reality is not simply due to its desire to 
fulfil the interest of Purusa God is the superintending agent (pravartaka) 
Vacaspati further asserts that as merit and dement of embodied soul are 
insentient by nature they cannot fructuate unless guided by some intelli 
gent principle and this intelligent guide is God ^ Thus, the position of 
Vacaspati seems to be tantamount to the Nyaya position and is hardly 
the posiiion of the Samkh>a-Yoga This introduction of God as the 
dispenserj^of merits and dements, as admited by Vacaspati, seems to be 
due to the influence of the Saivas It is a fact that the Sanddiya-Yoga 
could well work without a God 

The Nyaya Vaisesika asserts general and special attributes in God 
Thus, God is attributed with eternal and unimpeded cogmtion, will and 
volition But according to the Samkhya, Purusa is bereft of all attnbutes 
and as such God cannot be attributed ivith such qualities According to 
the Samkhya satlia is transformed naturally into the form of knowledge 
Knowledge is the consciousness reflected in the modification (vrtU) of 
buddht Modification is the transformation of cttlvasaliva in the form of 
objects Unqualified [ntrguna) and unattached (asa^ga) consciousness, 
viz, Purufa, cannot be directly related to objects Ctlla is associated 
with the object through this modification or pramana and as such ctUa 
IS transformed into the form of objects Pure essence (pakrfla saliva) is 
the ctlla of God The Nyaya-Vaisesika does not find any necessity of 
postulating ctlla of God, since cognition etc of God are eternal But, 
according to the Patanjala, cognition, desire etc of God are not eternal 
verities Divine cognition, according to the Patanjala, is nothing but the 
transformation of God’s ctllasallva This Divine pure essence (Isiari^a 
ctllvasallva) is merged into Prakrit at great dissolution and when a fresh 
evolution begins, pure essence {prahffa saliva) is transformed into the form 
of ctlla of Isvara The quality of saliva is modified and divine consciousness 
J5 reflected la this uiodihcation This is the cognition of God Thus, iwr 
have seen that if this Samkhya-Yoga theory of emergence of knowledge is 
admitted he will also have to admit that God lacks cognition during the 
umversal dissolution 


1 hvarasya *pt dharma db;tns2diu|(h3n3rtham pralibandhipanaya ev3 ^.ySparo 
veditavyah TattravaSaradt on YS , IV 3 
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